














Our Corner. 


Aprit 1, 1887. 


Socialisnt: its Truths and its Zopes. 
A Repty. 





Knowrne, as I do, that the one aim of my friend and colleague, 
Charles Bradlaugh, in dealing with the social problem, is to seek 
the best possible solution of a vexed and difficult question, and 
knowing also that my own aim is identical with his, I accept the 
challenge to criticise his paper as frankly as it was given, trusting 
that the honest speech of two honest thinkers may be useful to the 
students of Sociology. 

The difficulty felt by Mr. Bradlaugh ‘in discovering any general 
agreement as to what is now meant in England by ‘Socialism’” is a 
difficulty felt by all who endeavor to define with scientific accuracy a 
rough-and-ready popular name. The suggested alternative, ‘‘ Social 
Reformers”, would be even less definitive than the name ‘‘Socialists”’, 
for I am not aware of a single principle on which all Social Reformers 
are agreed; and it would, for instance, classify me with men like Lord 
Brabazon and Mr. Arnold White, to whose proposals and methods I 
am vehemently opposed. Every name which is borne by a political 
party covers a wide variety of opinions, and is exclusive rather than in- 
clusive ; it suggests what is rejected rather than what is accepted. 
The Radical may be taken as a denier cf the divine right of kings, 
but his party name does not tell if he be constitutional Monarchist or 
Republican. In every advanced party ‘there are so many grades and 
shades ef diverse opinion’; this variety is the condition of progress. 
Only in parties which exists by repeating the shibboleths of the past 
can uniformity of opinion be looked for. No political party includes 
more grades of diverse opinion than does the best of them all, the 
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Radical, and this diversity is a proof of its vitality. The name Radical 
is worn by Land Nationalisers and by promoters of peasant proprietor- 
ship; by Local Optionists and by the supporters of free trade in 
drink ; by advocates and opponents of compulsory vaccination; by 
Home Rulers and anti-Home Rulers; by men who would increase and 
by men who would decrease the sphere of the State. If the party is 
to be attacked as a party, it must be attacked on some principle on 
which it is agreed, and not on the principles on which its sections 
differ. While it is fair to attack any individual Radical writer for 
opinions put forward by him, it would not be fair to father all his 
individual eccentricities on Radicalism; and while it is just to attack 
any individual Socialist writer for the opinions he advances, it is not 
just to foist all his personal views on Socialism. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, however, wisely defines Socialism before he assails 
it, and thus enables his readers to grasp the views he is attacking. 
He writes : 


‘*T understand and define Socialism as (1) denying, or destroying, all indi- 
vidual private property; and (2) as affirming that society organised as the 
State should own all wealth, direct all labor, and compel the equal distri- 
bution of all produce. I understand a Socialistic State to be (3) that State 
in which everything would be common as to its user, and in which all labor 
would be controlled by the State, which from the common stock would 
maintain the laborer, and would take all the produce of the labor. That 
is (4), I identify Socialism with Communism.” 


My first objection to this definition is that it excludes the vast majority 
of Socialists, if indeed it includes any, and it will be easy for me to 
show that the quotations by which Mr. Bradlaugh seeks to support it 
are insufficient for the task. (1) might possibly be accepted by the 
small group of Anarchists of whom, in England, Peter Kropotkin 
may be taken as a representative, but it is not accepted by the 
Collectivist school, which forms the great majority of the Socialist 
party in every civilised country. It is not accepted by Marx, Engels, 
Bebel, in Germany; by Schiiffle, in Austria; by Colins, Agathon de 
Potter, in Belgium; by Gronlund in America; by the leading English 
Socialist writers. Marx and Engels say, in their famous ‘‘ Manifesto 
to the Communists” of 1847: ‘‘ When capital is converted into com- 
mon property belonging to all members of society, personal property 
is not thereby changed into social property. . . . By no means do we 
want to abolish this personal appropriation of labor products for the 
support of life, an appropriation which leaves no surplus proceeds, no 
profit, and which can gain no control over other people’s labor. . . . 
Communism deprives no one of the power to appropriate social pro- 
ducts for his own use; it only deprives him of the power to subject 
others’ labor by such appropriation” (pp. 14, 15). Bebel describes 
the worker as receiving ‘‘any kind of certificate, a printed piece of 
paper, gold, or brass’’, as a token of the time spent in labor, and this 
he can exchange for what he requires. ‘If he finds that his require- 
ments are less than those covered by that which he receives for his 
work, he can work a correspondingly shorter time. If he prefers to 
give away his superfluity, no one can prevent him. . . . But no one 
can compel him to work for another, and no one can deprive him of a 
part of his claims for the work done” (‘‘Woman in the Past, Present, 
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and Future,” pp. 193, 194). Schiiffle says that workmen are to be 
paid according to the quantity and the quality of the work they do 
(see Fortnightly Review, April, 1883, p. 556). Colins absolutely leaves 
untouched hereditary succession to property in the direct line, while 
vesting land and capital in the State (see Zdid., p. 555). Gronlund 
writes: ‘‘Instead of taking property away from everyone, it will 
enable everyone to acquire property. It will confirm the institution 
of individual ownership by placing property on an unimpeachable 
basis: that of being the result of the owner’s exertions” (‘‘ Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth,” p. 81). H. M. Hyndman, W. Morris, and J. 
L. Joynes, as Mr. Bradlaugh admits, deny that they attack private 
property, save that form of it which renders it impossible for millions, 
1.e. as we shall see later, private property in the material of wealth- 
production. I submit, then, that these representative writers disprove 
that Socialism is that which it is affirmed to be in (1). (2) falls with 
(1), and it may be added that the ‘equal distribution of all produce” 
is no essential part of Socialism, as may be seen from the above 
citations. (3) appears to me to put forward a view impossible of 
realisation ; how can ‘‘ everything be common as to its user” when 
the necessity for individual use must imply individual possession? <A 
pair of boots cannot be common as to the user, since the use of them 
by one person renders impossible their use by another. How would 
it be possible for the State—if by State is meant any central authority 
—to control and direct all labor, since for effective direction of labor 
the directors must be on the spot with the labor? How can there be 
a ‘common stock’? for a whole nation? In what Socialist work can 
these, or similar proposals, be found? None of the quotations given 
by Mr. Bradlaugh justify such assumptions. In (4) we read: “I 
identify Socialism with Communism”. But if discussion of contro- 
verted questions is to be instructive, of what use is it to identify 
arbitrarily two schools which claim to be distinct, and which are 
recognised as distinct by all Socialists and by most Individualists? 
There is a sense in which the word “Communism” is used by 
Collectivist writers such as Marx, to which I shall presently refer, 
but the Communism which is sketched in Mr. Bradlaugh’s four propo- 
sitions is not the Communism of Marx. Surely nothing would be 
gained if in arguing against Radicalism I used the word Liberalism 
to include the most stationary of old Whigs and the most progressive 
of modern Radicals, and then, stating that I identified Whiggism and 
Radicalism, went on to quote some of the most fossil utterances of the 
Duke of Argyll, alleging that in demolishing these I had demolished 
Radicalism? I do not fancy that such line of attack would convince 
many Radicals. 

The quotations given by Mr. Bradlaugh to establish his case are 
sufficient to show the nature of the private property which is attacked 
by all Socialists, and the principle on which Socialists are agreed. 


‘*Messrs. William Morris and E. Belfort Bax say: ‘The land, the capi- 
tal, the machinery, factories, workshops, stores, means of transit, mines, 
banking, all means of production and distribution of wealth, must be 
declared and treated as the common property of all’ (‘ Manifesto of the 
Socialistic League’, p. 6); and that there may be no misapprehension as to 
what this means Mr. Bax writes: ‘That for which the working classes have 
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to strive is nothing less than for Communism or a collectivist Socialism, 
understanding by this the assumption by the people, in other words the 
concentration in the hands of a democratic State, of land, raw material, 
instruments of production, funded capital, etc.’ (‘Religion of Socialism’, p. 
78); and, again, the same writer says: ‘Socialism has been well described 
as a new conception of the world presenting itself in industry as co-opera- 
tive Communism’ (p. 81).” 


There is no word here of the destruction of all private property; but 
there is the claim for the appropriation by the community of all material 
necessary for the production of wealth. And this is the fundamental 
— of Socialism: on other matters there may be diversity of opinion, 

ut on this there is none. With regard to this material it is that the claim 
for ‘‘Communism” is made; Mr. Bax above defines Communism as 
“the concentration in the hands of a democratic State” of this 
material, not of all wealth. This, again, is the ‘‘Communism” advo- 
cated by Marx. When he has stated his objection to ‘that system 
of production and the appropriation of products which rests on the 
antagonism of classes—on the spoliation of the many by the few”’, he 
goes on: “ Jn this sense (italics mine) the Communists can reduce their 
whole theory to one expression: the abolition of private property” 
(p. 13). He then proceeds to rebut the accusation that Communists 
‘wish to destroy property which is the product of a man’s labor— 
earned by his own work; that property, which forms the basis of 
all personal liberty, activity, and independence—personally earned, 
personally acquired, property”. And showing that the proletarian’s 
work produces capital, ‘‘a species of property which plunders wage- 
labor”, he states that it is this which is to be made ‘‘common 
property”. Historically, Communism has implied a condition of 
things very different from that advocated by Marx, and a Communistic 
society, always small, has really had a ‘‘common stock”. Such an 
arrangement is only possible in a small community, and would be 
utterly unworkable for a nation. It may well be questioned whether 
Marx was wise in using in a new sense a term already applied to 
a form of social organisation which he did not desire to establish ; 
still, he showed plainly the sense in which he was using it, and it 
is only just to take terms with the definitions attached to them by 
those who use them. I have myself used the term Communism in the 
older sense, in my pamphlet ‘Modern Socialism”, quoted by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, but Marx’s use of the word must be taken with Marx’s 
limitations. 

I am not able to defend the position taken up by Peter Kropotkin, 
the Anarchist school being opposed to the Collectivist in all questions 
of method and organisation; but I would point out that he does not 
apparently mean to make everything quite common property, since he 
says: ‘Our opponents say to us, ‘ venture to touch the peasant’s plot 
of ground or the mechanic’s cottage, and see how they will receive 
you’. Very well! But we shall not interfere with the plot of ground 
nor with the cottage” (‘‘ Expropriation”, p. 5). So far as I under- 
stand the Anarchist ideal of social reorganisation, it includes a 
system of federated communes, each commune to have a common 
stock ; but I have not succeeded in obtaining any clear idea of the 
relations supposed to exist between the communes. 
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I come to Mr. Bradlaugh’s criticism of my own position on p. 135. 
I agree that Socialism denies that there should be private property in 
wealth-material. But the objection that I distinguish ‘‘ wealth” and 
‘‘capital”’ is, if valid against me, valid against every writer on political 
economy. I did not invent a new, but accepted the current, dis- 
tinction. And the distinction is not wholly fictitious. If one man 
owned in a country the whole material necessary for the production of 
wealth, no wealth could be produced without his consent; if one man 
owned all the commodities in a country, but the people could reach 
the material needed for production, they could make the commodities 
they required. Private property in the first case means submission to 
the owner thereof or starvation; private property in the second case, 
however absurd in such an exaggerated form, leaves the people 
free to feed and clothe themselves with the new results of their own 
labor. 

The whole of the next paragraph (line 21, p. 132—line 14, p. 134) 
appears to me to be based on a radical misconception of the 
change proposed by the “Scientific Socialists”. They do not pro- 
pose to make a number of laws: ‘A man shall not work for him- 
self;”” ‘‘A man shall not save up his wages, and let out his sav- 
ings at interest;’? any more than they propose to make a law, 
“A man who is going to swim across a river shall not handcuff 
his wrists together and tie a 201b. weight to each foot”. What the 
Scientific Socialist proposes to do is to take over the land and the total 
capital of the country (plant, means of transit, banks, etc.) into the 
hands of the community; those who want to earn a living, 7.¢., all 
healthy adults, will have to utilise this material. Suppose the North- 
umberland Miners’ Association desire to work the Northumberland 
mines, they would have to pay rent to the State (the whole community) 
for the right to work them ; suppose the nail-makers of a town desired 
to utilise the factories in which they had worked as “hands”, they 
would have to pay rent to the State for the use of land, factory, plant, 
etc. And now suppose that an individual nailmaker, dissatisfied with 
his work in the co-operative factory, determined to save some of his 
earnings and set up nailmaking on his own account. Need the State 
be convulsed, need his deserted fellow-workers of the factory cry out 
for a law to stop him? Nota bit of it. Unless the whole experience 
of the last century as to the advantages of division of labor and of 
large production over small be a delusion, the co-operative workers 
may look on at the individual capitalist with extremeserenity. If his nails 
cost ten, twenty, fifty, times as much as theirs to produce, who is going 
to be foolish enough to buy them, say at a shilling, when they can buy 
similar ones at a farthing? The capitalist now is the tyrant of the worker 
because he can say to him, ‘‘ Work for me, or starve”. The attempt 
of a man to be a capitalist under Socialism would be entertaining, but 
harmless. He could not compel any man to work for him by threat 
of starvation on refusal. The human desire to get as much as possible 
for as little labor as possible will very rapidly put an end to profit- 
mongering, not because none will be willing to make profits, but 
because none will be willing tu be made a profit of by another, when 
starvation does not force him into submission. Once let monopoly in 
the material of wealth be destroyed, and the ‘natural forces’’ at 
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work in society will settle the small matters without the interference 
of artificial laws. 

Nor must it be supposed that I have devised this view of the sub- 
ject merely to cut the ground from under the feet of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
objection. E. Belfort Bax, in his “‘ Religion of Socialism”’, has dealt 
with a similar point in a similar manner: 


‘‘M. Leroy-Beaulien sneeringly complains that, under a Collectivist 
régime, no one would be allowed to mend his neighbor’s trousers or shirt for 
@ monetary consideration, inasmuch as he would then be employing his 
needle and thread for purposes of production, which would be a return to 
Individualism, and hence illegal. Let M. Leroy-Beaulien reassure himself. 
All those who desire to make a living by an individualistic mending of 
shirts and trousers will be allowed full liberty to satisfy their aspirations so 
far as any juridical coercion is concerned. We will not vouch for their 
being much patronised, for the probability of repairs of this character being 
executed better, more rapidly, and with less expenditure of labor in the 
communal workshop is great. But, in any case, they would have their 
economic liberty to fatten on” (p. 41). 


Looking over the details of the paragraph which I have subjected 
to the above sweeping criticism, some further points may be noted. 
Machinery, tools, etc., would be made when they were likely to be 
wanted, and stored till wanted, as now; it is hard to see where the 
difficulty here arises. The laborers now can unite in co-operative 
production to a small extent, but their attempts have failed, one of 
the chief reasons being that their command of capital is too small to 
enable them to compete with the big capitalist. I have above spoken 
of the individual worker starting on his own account, and so have partly 
answered Mr. Bradlaugh’s question on this head; if he wants to get 
raw material and private means of production he will have to save up 
and purchase them from the community, and so buy the razor to cut his 
own foolish throat. No officer need trouble himself about the ‘‘ indi- 
vidual’s ability to utilise the special means or material demanded” 
all he has to do is to receive from the applicant the value of that 
which he demands; the individual will have to judge his own ability, 
and if he blunders he will have only himself to blame. The difficulty 
of apportioning pleasant and unpleasant labor may be met in many 
ways; the unpleasant might be more highly paid, so that a short term 
of one might balance a longer term of another. Speaking generally, 
these matters will be settled by the law of supply and demand. As men’s 
tastes differ, and technical education will have trained men for different 
forms of work, taste and education will play a large part in deter- 
mining a man’s work. Suppose a man is a weaver, and finds that 
there is no vacancy for a weaver in the factories of the town he is 
iving in, he might apply at the municipal branch of the Labor 
Bureau—an establishment for which every Socialist must thank 
Charles Bradlaugh, and the full value of which will only be felt under 
Socialism—and learn in what town there are vacancies in his trade. 
If over the whole country there is no vacancy, he will have to accept 
temporary employment in some other industry, and he can leave his 
name on the books of the Bureau for the next vacancy. But are not 
all these questions based on the old idea that Socialism has a cast- 
iron scheme, with every detail mapped out on paper, and do they not 
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rather imply that everyone is to be a perfect fool? We are not 
Utopian Socialists; we have no sudden cure-all for every ill which 
afflicts society; but we say that the private monopoly of the material 
of wealth means payment to idle individuals by the workers, and 
that any payment made by them for the use of this material should” be 
made to the State, and used for the benefit of the community. The 
exact details of the working could only be given by one endowed with 
the spirit of prophecy, and many such matters will have to be solved 
by the common-sense and business experience of the administrators. 

The worker’s “control” over ‘the value of his work” does not 
mean that a man will have a right to ‘some portion” of a product 
to which he has added value. It means that where he has given so 
many hours of labor, and has received some symbol of exchange 
which represents their value, he may use that symbol of exchange as 
he pleases. Twenty workmen co-operate to produce a carved side- 
board ; it is not proposed that the workmen shall have the sideboard 
divided among them, so that one may carry his piece abroad (lines 1-6, 
p- 134), but that each shall receive a labor-note—or whatever the 
form of payment be—for the value given by work, and that each can 
use this as he pleases. The finished article might lie in the communal 
stores till wanted by an individual or a group who were prepared to 
pay for it as much labor as was required to produce it. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, quoting Mr. Hyndman’s proposal as to “ collective 
ownership of land, capital, machinery, and credit” says : 


‘‘ Mr. Hyndman’s definition in the end means Communism or it means 
nothing. If the collective ownership of everything except labor, and the 
collective control of all the produce of labor for exchange, is not the total 
negation of private property, then words have no meaning.” 


But is this so? Mr. Bradlaugh does not consider that the capitalist 
monopoly of ‘‘ everything except labor’’, and the capitalist ‘‘ control 
of all the produce of labor for exchange ”’, is the “‘ total negation of 
private property’, although it implies the continued confiscation of 
the results of labor, and results in a condition of things in which 931 
persons out of every 1,000 die ‘‘ without property worth speaking of ”’ 
(Mulhall’s ‘Dictionary of Statistics’’, from Probate Duty Returns, 
p- 279). But if capitalist monopoly of the wealth-material be com- 
patible with private property, why should not collective monopoly of 
wealth-material be equally compatible therewith? In neither case 
does the laborer individually own it, but in the present system it 
is owned by a class, and part of the laborer’s produce enriches the 
class ; under the proposed system it would be owned by the com- 
munity, and part of the laborer’s produce would go to the community, 
and he, as one of the community, would benefit by the utilisation of 
this collective wealth. 

Mr. Bradlaugh is technically right in saying that my statement that 
capital ‘‘under our present industrial system is the result of unpaid 
labor” is too sweeping; I should have said, “capital, with trifling 
exceptions, is” etc. aking Mr. Mulhall’s figures, which are somewhat 
higher than Mr. Bradlaugh’s, of the total capital of savings in trade 
societies, savings banks, and societies of every sort, we find it put at 
£156,000,000. This gives less than £6 per head to the members of 
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the manual labor class, and this only on the incorrect assumption that 
all money in savings banks, etc., is putin by them. But everyone 
knows that, to take but one example, the savings banks are largely 
used by small gentry, shopkeepers, governesses, etc., and not ex- 
clusively by the manual labor class. In speaking of ‘capital under 
our present industrial system”, I was thinking of capital in the bulk, 
rather than of the small savings made by some lucky workers. If 
the tailor and the others make ‘a profit”, that is if they get out 
of the laborer more than the fair equivalent of the labor they have 
given in making or preparing their wares for his use, then the profit, 
being taken from the laborer without equivalent, is a confiscation of 
part of the results of his labor. As a matter of fact few working 
tailors, etc., do more than earn subsistence by their own labor; the 
capital is made by the tailor and others who employ wage-laborers, 
and who, by taking from each a little more than is returned to him as 
wage, 7.¢e., by not paying for all the labor, gradually or rapidly 
accumulate capital. 

To the last paragraph, I do not think answer is needed. As Mr. 
Bradlaugh very fairly says, I analysed the facts on p. 15. I did not 
think it necessary to restate them on p. 16, in summarising the 
results as they bore on the question of Marx’s three values. 

I restate, in conclusion, my main objection to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
criticism of Socialism. He continually strikes at Utopian Socialism, 
not at scientific. He never meets our main contention that private 
property in wealth-material must result theoretically in the servitude 
of the unpropertied to the propertied class, and practically does so 
result in every ancient and modern society; that it enables the idle to 
live on the industrious, by empowering them to charge the worker for 
the right to work; that it thus causes mischievous class distinctions, 
unjust acquirement of wealth without labor, equally unjust confiscation 
resulting in labor without wealth. He does not show us how these 
hitherto inevitable results of private property in wealth-material can 
be prevented. But until this central citadel of Socialism can be 
carried, I and thousands more must remain Socialists. 


ANNIE BESANT. 








Imperial Federation: a Protectionist 
Craving, 





Every now and again we are regaled with some lofty generalisations 
purporting to be schemes for quasi-legislative union, or for indissoluble 
military alliances, between Great Britain and her Colonies, wherever 
situate. We are told of the formidable front that would be presented 
to the Universe by the vast Imperial Federation thus formed; of the 
immeasurable benefits that would be conferred by it on a world prone 
to disordered schemes of unprincipled ambition; of the millennium of 
peace and prosperity such union would inaugurate, and of the bound- 
less authority the federated Empire might exercise and claim. To 
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those who lend themselves to the advocacy of such schemes, numbers— 
the number of square miles, the number of people, to be confederated 
—are everything. The greater the number brought under the influence 
of a central body, legislative or administrative, at half the globe’s 
distance from those Colonies most specially sought to be included 
in the happy union, the greater is to be the might, the more over- 
whelming the power, of the united whole. The individual dispositions, 
wants, jealousies, and ambitions, of particular Colonies, of individual 
members of colonial populations are, to the Federalists, considerations 
to be advanced only in order to be dismissed as unworthy the high 
dignity they claim for their loftiness of view. And yet, it is just those 
very individual whims, caprices, and jealousies, that must ever form 
the insuperable impediment to the realisation of the most likely- 
looking of Federation schemes. 

The necessity for complete local self-government, the wish to give 
local expression to individual wants, and to provide local remedies for 
local grievances, must always be too urgent, in our self-governing 
Colonies, to allow us to suppose that any one of them will ever again 
permit the interference of any foreign controlling body to regulate 
matters for the management of which the Colony can itself provide a 
competent directing body. The term ‘foreign’? may seem a mis- 
nomer; but it is not easy to see how a Federal Imperial Parliament, 
Council of Advice, or whatever it might be called, could occupy any 
other relation to any single Colony than that of a Foreign Controlling 
Board. The extent of its interference would, we are assured, be 
limited to questions of Imperial import; but who can, in reason, 
doubt the sheer impossibility of drawing an accurate distinguishing 
line between Imperial and purely local questions, or of adhering to it 
when sketchily defined. The disputes of a parish vestry may come 
to have a truly Imperial signification; and the most general of 
measures providing for proportionate rates of expenditure on Federal 
armaments may be justly regarded by colonial populations as grossly 
interfering with the minutest local rights. A Federal Union, Con- 
sulting Board, or Parliament, for even limited, strictly defined purposes, 
can, therefore, mean nothing less than a body endowed with com- 
petency to intermeddle with the internal details of local colonial 
administration ; and, as such, it could never by possibility be carried 
into practice. 

But what is it that the strenuous advocates of Imperial Federation 
wish to protrude into notice? Is it some new means of salvation that 
has never previously been placed on its trial? Or is it an old, old 
policy built on ancient Protectionist foundations, and which it is now 
sought to rejuvenate under some specious modern guise? The answer 
may be found writ large in every page of colonial history. It is, that 
the centralisation involved in the principle of Imperial Federation has 
been long and persistently tried. And not in vain, for, if there is one 
broad result that stands out marked as the indisputable outcome of the 
happily superseded experiment, it is, that the more tightly each cen- 
tralising tie was drawn between England and her Colonies, the greater 
became the enfeebling strain upon it. The closer the connexion 
attempted to be established, the more weakly grew the fine-spun link 
between the exacting parent state and the indignant dependency; and 
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each fresh assertion of Imperial authority, or of the right of Imperial 
intorference, was a patent incentive to the disruption of the Empire. 
The mere fact of the Colonies being governed from a distant, unsym- 
pathetic centre was, of itself, enough to alienate from England the 
affections of colonists revelling in a belief in their own power and 
importance ; and, even though the rule inflicted on them had been as 
free from fault as it was fraught with error, its continuance would, in 
all probability, never have been tolerated beyond those preliminary 
stages which precede the formation of local government institutions in 
the Colonies themselves. But the proceedings of the Imperial govern- 
ment were certainly not free from blame, nor would it be easy to point 
to any one of them as not being in truth, at one time or another, an 
impolitic irritant to the easily-aroused passions of jealous colonial 
a. It would, on the other hand, be easy to show, by a 
engthy chain of apt illustration, that—after our attempts to maintain 
our Imperial authority over our North American Colonies, by reducing 
them to the position of London-governed provinces, had produced 
their natural results—the necessary tendency of prolonged Imperial 
rule, both in Canada and Australia, was to provoke in both a bitter 
discontent and disloyalty that only the concession of the right of self- 
government could either assuage or remove. 

An important requisite of any Federal project must evidently be 
that the country claiming to exercise the chief share of authority 
over the confederated whole, in—say, a Federal Council—should, in 
order to support its claim to the Federal leadership, be able to give 
ample evidence of as keen and intelligent an interest in the welfare of 
the Colonies as it applies to its own concerns. But what likelihood 
is there that the future course that might be pursued towards the 
Colonies by England, if to her was entrusted the managing director- 
ship of the Federal Council, would differ in spirit from the course she 
has persistently adhered to in the past, and still adheres to in regard 
to her Crown Colonies? In the nature of things the change would be 
impossible, unless England was prepared to neglect her own concerns 
altogether. If so, then England’s claim to the controlling headship is 
indeed a poor one; and as, in the view of the Federalists, the superior, 
dominating authority of the mother-country in the Council of the vast 
Union is the end-all and be-all of the Imperial scheme, the denial of 
England’s claim to effective precedence would ensure the hopeless 
wreck of the crude design. 

From the point of view of the national welfare, it seems to be as 
desirable as it is natural that, within certain limits, people should 
regard their own individual interests as paramount to those of their 
neighbors. National prosperity flows, primarily, from the efforts of 
individuals to better their own condition, and not from a national inter- 
meddling in the affairs of other people or other countries. English- 
men’ would never have worked out their own reforms, even as 
thoroughly as they have done, had they not been too intent upon 
them to have had either time or inclination for taking into serious con- 
sideration the wants of the Colonies. It was well for England that 
she never did, in fact, seriously and sympathetically interest herself in 
those wants. It was well also for the Colonies themselves—at least, 
for those which were strong enough to hope to gain separate governing 
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institutions—for it ingrained into them the conviction that they had 
nothing to hope from the sympathy of the public at home, and that 
upon themselves alone they must rely if they would wrest the 
legislative independence they desired. It taught them to look closely 
to their own business as being the only business worth doing. 

The bearing of these considerations upon the question of Imperial 
Federation is pertinent enough. When all of our Colonies were 
governed directly from Downing Street, the British public cared 
nothing for their welfare, and it is just as indifferent to it now. Test 
the last statement how we will. Let us inquire how many of our 
acquaintances know the political or geographical divisions of Canadian, 
African, Australian, or any other Colonies; how many of them have 
the rare patience to wade through a single volume of any colonial 
history, or to peruse a single newspaper article bearing upon the most 
important colonial questions. Let us go to the civic or political 
banquet where—except for special purposes in the year of grace 1886 
—the toast of the Colonies figures last on the speech-list, and where 
only a few uninterested loungers linger while the utterances of colonial 
representatives form an unheard accompaniment to the delayed 
pleasures of the table. Find out what sort of knowledge of the 
Colonies is imparted to the rising generation in England. Collect all 
the evidence possible, and we can but conclude that of interest in 
colonial affairs there is amongst the generality of Englishmen, 
absolutely none. A new colonial loan, and the financial position of the 
Colony that requires it, may be discussed with fervor by the investing 
public desirous of a new security. The exploits of a cricketing team 
may attract momentary attention to the athletic capabilities of antipo- 
dean colonists, but of public interest in the vast political and social 
problems every day being thoughtfully worked out in the Colonies for 
future precedent and example to the parent State, there is not a 
solitary vestige. And why should there be? Are we not fully enough 
occupied at home in reconstructing our own present and in outlining 
our own future? Are we not, in short, paying that salutary attention 
to our own business, which precludes the possibility of our giving a 
passing thought to the concerns of distant countries? Fortunately, 
so it is, so it must ever be, as long as the nation is free to exercise its 
political intelligence for the furtherance of internal reform. The 
hands of a nation blessed with free power to manage its own affairs 
must always be full to overflowing; and, in applying herself to set 
her own house in order, England has enough, and more than enough, 
to do. Why then should she wish to concern herself with the internal 
affairs of Colonies about whese condition and circumstances the mass 
of her people know nothing and care nothing? Let the Imperial 
Federalists explain this; and let them prove, if they can, that any 
attempt on England’s part to direct, in the smallest degree, the external 
policy of a Colony, would not be, in reality, an intermeddling with its 
domestic policy. Let them demonstrate, if they can, that such a course 
would not be prejudicial to the interests of England herself, as in 
great measure tending to withdraw her attention from the considera- 
tion of her own condition; and let them show, if they can, that it 
would not furnish a dangerous irritant to the easily-excited hostility 
of the colonial community. 
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It may be as well to deal in the first place, though briefly, with 
plans having for their object the representation of the Colonies in the 
House of Commons. Can any serious-minded politician suppose that 
either England or the Colonies would ever consent to their being 
attempted in practice? The vote of a ‘corner’? composed of colonial 
representatives might at any moment sound the death-knell of the 
most popular Ministry and the most urgently-needed measures of the 
day, just as the vote of Irish representatives operates now, in fact; 
and the bare possibility of such a contingency is sufficient of itself to 
condemn the proposed arrangement. If the experiment were ever to 
be tried, the colonial members might possibly be found useful for 
party purposes; but as, in order that colonial representation in the 
House should be a reality, the number of colonial representatives 
must periodically increase in proportion to the fast-expanding popula- 
tions of the Colonies, it would in time result that alien representatives 
from the antipodes, from Canada, and from the Cape would become 
the arbiters of English political measures and the controllers of 
English legislatures. And thiscommanding position would be obtained 
by coteries of men necessarily out of immediate touch with the com- 
munities supposed to be represented by them, out of touch with the 
English community to which they had come as strangers, and perhaps 
with no more honorable bond between themselves than the desire for 
personal aggrandisement or notoriety. No one who has been in any 
of our Colonies during crises at home, when foreign war seemed pro- 
bable, can have failed to be struck by the remarkable unanimity of 
colonial feeling in favor of a Jingo policy. Would it be to the taste 
or to the interests of Englishmen that war should periodically be ren- 
dered inevitable by the votes of bellicose colonists who would them- 
selves be out of the line of fire? Where is the vaunted patriotism 
of the Englishman who would consent that protectionists from the far 
west and south and from the distant antipodes should regulate his 
commercial policy, of the Englishman who would in everything de- 
mand that his destinies should be controlled from the uttermost ends 
of the earth? Yet it must come to this, if we admit the principle of 
colonial representation in the British Parliament at all, for the colonial 
representation, if it is to be real, mus¢ increase in proportion to the 
expansion of colonial populations which will, in the course of another 
century, outnumber our own population in the ratio of three to one. 

The probability, indeed the certainty, is that the claim of the 
colonial representatives to a voice in general legislation would speedily 
be voted intolerable, and that their right of interference would soon 
be limited to criticisms on colonial measures—criticisms to which the 
House of Commons would be disposed to pay only a scant and ignorant 
attention that would bring prominently before colonists the absurdity 
of entrusting the conduct of their affairs to politicians at home, when 
they could manage them far better for themselves. The presence of 
colonial representatives would be a constant inducement to the House 
of Commons to interfere in colonial politics, if only as indicative of 
the wish of the House to appear interested in questions officiously put 
before them by those representatives. These interferences Colonial 
Legislatures would undoubtedly resent, unless their representatives 
were invested with full powers to deal with purely English measures. 
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The Colonies are daily becoming, comparatively, more imperious than 
England herself; and can anyone in his senses suppose that they 
would yield to English members of Parliament the power of regulating 
any matters relating to the Colonies, while the right of making their 
votes felt in English political arrangements was denied to colonial 
representatives ? Those who think so mistake indeed the dispositions 
of free colonists. 

Look at the position from another point of view. Nothing can 
more conclusively show the incapacity of the English legislature for 
dealing with any but purely English business than does London 
legislation for Ireland. Irish members have but to be sincere in the 
expression of beliefs founded on acquaintance with the real condition 
of Ireland, to have every abusive epithet at the command of an un- 
sympathetic English press indignantly showered upon them. They 
have only to be impassioned in defence of the local liberties of their 
country, to be treated with contumely and the accusation of the foulest 
motives. They have but to insist on availing themselves of the forms 
of the House, to prevent the hasty passage of measures of injurious 
import to Ireland, in order to be denied access to the House of 
Commons; and when the Irish party has been thus temporarily gagged, 
measures of unreasoning coercion, provocative of the very evils they 
are designed to cure, and such as under no circumstances would be 
allowed to be applied to England, are presented to Ireland as the 
expression of the sense of the united Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Even when, in submission to absolute necessity, the House 
of Commons finds itself forced to concede to Ireland meagre instal- 
ments of the very reforms for insisting on which the more zealous of 
the Irish members have suffered contemptuous expulsion and arbitrary 
imprisonment, it can balance the pain of the concession by the com- 
forting assurance that a House of Lords, composed of the bitterest 
enemies of Ireland, may be safely relied upon to cut to shreds what- 
ever beneficial features any portion of Irish legislation may contain. 
Nay more: while penal measures are dealt out to Ireland alone, she 
is told in answer to her cry of agony, that no benefits are to be accorded 
to her until, and unless, they are at the same time demanded by all 
the other portions of the United Kingdom. What does this show, 
but that the narrow barrier of St. George’s Channel is wide enough 
to prevent Irish affairs from being either intelligently or considerately 
treated in England; also that England is quite unfitted to legislate 
beyond the range of her own requirements? Then how would it be 
with Colonies separated from England by the half-distance of the 
globe? Long intervals of distance cannot fail to promote a complete 
paralysis of interest between countries remote from one another; and 
ignorance, coming to the aid of lack of interest, would speedily ensure 
a type of legislation as unpalatable to the Colony whose representa- 
tives would be in a minority in the English Parliament as Anglo- 
Trish legislation is to Ireiand. The stronger the colonial opposition, 
the harsher and more accentuated would grow the hostility between 
the home and the colonial members, and the more embittered the con- 
flict between the home and the colonial press, until the worst features 
of our dealings with Irish members would be attempted to be repro- 
duced in our dealings with the colonial representatives. Can anyone 
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doubt that separation envenomed by animosity would be the inevitable 
result ? 

The plan breaks down hopelessly under examination ; and it is 
rejected even by so ardent an Imperialist as Earl Grey. That noble- 
man gives as his main reason for its rejection—that the colonial 
members, when on the Opposition benches, would be debarred from 
free communication with the advisers of the Crown—a technical point 
of its kind, but powerful enough, of itself, to be a fatal bar. He 
might have added, had he been disposed to deal more broadly with 
the question, that it would be open to colonial members on the 
Government benches to attain to the highest offices of the State, and 
that it might happen that those members might, at some time, form 
the majority of an English ministry. In such an eventuality, the 
interest and the business of the members elevated to office would be 
no longer with the Colonies, but would be mainly confined to English 
legislation—a condition of things that would be considered unbearable 
both by England and the Colonies. Either, then, colonial members 
must be introduced into the Home Parliament on an exclusive basis, 
or they must be left out altogether. The former plan would not find 
ready acceptance in the Colonies, and the adoption of the latter would 
ultimately become necessary; although the modification might, under 
certain circumstances, present the appearance of the forcible repulsion 
of colonial members. 

Let it be here repeated that the attention of legislators cught be 
devoted, as exclusively as possible, to the affairs of their own country. 
The smaller the area, the fewer the interests that any governing body 
has to administer, the smaller is the chance of misgovernment and 
error. On the other hand, the larger the area, the greater the multi- 
plicity of interests for which a governing body is to provide, the more 
probable it is that government will be a series of unsatisfactory 
mistakes. Even popular governments of the best description can only 
furnish as their record of legislation a series of hand-to-mouth com- 
promises—compromises based on views of temporary expediency. It 
must be admitted, even by Imperialists, that to make of Acts of 
Parliament fairly effective machines for any purpose it is requisite 
that intelligence, attention, and prolonged study should be concen- 
trated on them in a remarkable degree, and that fresh circumstances 
are perpetually arising in a nation’s life, of which even the most 
trivial demand for their consideration, great local knowledge, inde- 
fatigable toil, the minutest examination, and the most thoughtful 
application of principles, old or new. Admit this much, and the 
conclusion is unavoidable—that a country which would govern itself 
decently well cannot afford to devote its attention to its imperial rather 
than to its own local concerns. 

Not so, however, thinks Earl Grey. In his opinion the Imperial 
interest is first and foremost. He would, therefore, employ the 
valuable time of the advisers of the Crown in interfering with the 
commercial regulations of the autonomous Colonies in order to 
assimilate English and colonial customs tariffs, on a Free Trade basis. 
According to him, the protectionist tariffs of most of our Colonies are 





1 See Earl Grey’s article in the Nineteenth Century for June, 1879. 
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antagonistic to the interests of England as well as destructive of their 
own. Of this there can be no reasonable doubt, but it is not easy to 
pelieve, with Earl Grey, that either remonstrance or dictatorial legis- 
lation from a Federal Council at home, as he suggests, or even from 
the Crown itself, will for a moment tend to bring the colonists to wiser 
views. On the contrary, any proceedings on England’s part, directed 
to that end, will only stimulate the colonists to greater excesses. 
Nationalities rarely or never arrive at sound economical principles for 
their own government until internal pressure—the growing pressure 
between progress and poverty—demands Free Trade as the only 
remedy for a distressed condition. In England, Free Trade was 
scouted as an absurdity until it was seen to be the natural, the sole 
efficacious, antidote for the people’s emptiness of stomach. Sheer 
starvation it was that brought conviction of the folly of Protection ; 
and sheer necessity alone will bring conviction to protectionist Colonies. 
So long as the mass of the colonial population are well to do, so long 
will we find that official English exhortations to Free Trade will be 
regarded by them as impertinent interferences with their rights of 
internal legislation, and the hand that would administer the healing 
medicine will be repulsed with a vigor proportioned to the strength of 
the intention to force remedy upon them. No amount of imperial 
legislation or advice could make the Colonies Free Traders, but it 
might, and very probably would, lead them into the adoption of an 
aggravated system of Protection specially directed against ourselves. 
Then, too, Protection is nowhere a more integral principle of Govern- 
ment than in our own Crown Colonies, where every detail is regulated 
from Downing Street. Should we not, at least, lay the foundation of 
good advice in good example? It would be wiser than proffering 
advice which we do not apply in our own practice in Colonies we 
govern directly. 

Again, Earl Grey would cement the political tie between England 
and her Colonies of all grades by forming a Council of colonial agents 
at home, with power to advise the Crown on matters of Imperial con- 
cern. But supposing even that he can successfully define the term 
‘Imperial’, let us ask his lordship how he proposes to work out his 
project. Is the Crown to act on the advice of the colonial agents in 
council, or not? If the former, then the Imperial policy of any one 
Colony must either be regulated by the vote of a majority of the 
members of the Council—however unpalatable the decision arrrived at 
may be to the Colony affected, and however little to its taste the com- 
position of the majority may be—or else the Crown will be enabled to 
exercise its own discretion, and so to arrogate to itself the right to 
direct colonial policy in defiance of the advice of the Council. There 
can be no doubt whatever that no one of our great Colonies would 
consent to place any part of its external policy under the charge of 
a Federal Council formed as suggested by Earl Grey, nor would they 
for a moment permit the Crown to regulate for them matters of 
which they would be apt to consider themselves the most competent 
judges. 

The Imperial policy of a world-wide Empire is merely a conven- 
tional term for the sum of the local policies of the different parts of 
the Empire, and to affect an alteration in Imperial policy is therefore 
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equivalent to making an alteration in the local policy of each Colony 
to the extent required for the new departure. For instance, in this 
very matter of commercial policy to which Earl Grey especially invites 
attention, it must be evident that a system of Free Trade throughout 
the Empire could not be effected without radically altering the fiscal 
arrangements of nearly everyone of our Colonies. Or take the scheme 
of a mutual association for offensive and defensive purposes. As the 
essence of the proposition relating to this is that every part of the 
Empire should furnish its proportionate quota to the expenses of 
the Imperial armament, it follows that a portion of each colonial 
revenue must yearly be voted for the purpose. But that portion can 
only be raised by local taxation, direct or indirect, in each Colony: in 
other words, local colonial legislation must always be the ground- 
work of Imperial policy; and to impose the latter upon the Colonies 
would be equivalent to demanding from them adaptations of their 
local principles of legislation to Imperial requirements. 

But suppose, as is only too probable, that any one of the Colonies 
distinctly refuses to acquiesce in the measures advised by the Council 
or sanctioned by the Crown, does Earl Grey imagine that the rest of 
the Confederation is to set to work to coerce the recalcitrant member 
into submission? We are wiser than we were in the days when Earl 
Grey himself ineffectually attempted to force the Australian Colonies 
to submit to the will of Downing Street, and it cannot seriously be 
supposed that coercion in any form or shape would ever be resorted to. 
If coercion were to be attempted in any single instance, the unwieldy 
Confederation must infallibly fall to pieces through the influence of 
distrust alone. 

There would, in truth, be no remedy for a refusal to acquiesce in 
the decrees of the Council; consequently those decrees, being without 
a sanction, would be as valueless as the resolutions of a village 
debating society. The Australian Colonies, some years ago, were frank 
enough to inform us that they would no longer consent to have their 
hands tied by clauses in their Constitution Acts, binding them down to 
a specified course with regard to different duties between Colony and 
Colony, and with regard to other important matters. We pocketed 
the affront and let them have their own way; and so we would have 
to do again under similar circumstances. That being so, whatever 
course might approve itself to the Crown or to a majority of the 
Council would be merely the declaration of an abstract principle in- 
capable of being enforced, except at the risk of disintegrating the 
Empire. That risk could only be averted by the confession of impo- 
tency, and it would result that the decrees of the Council would be 
brought into well-merited contempt, to the loss of the dignity and real 
power of the Imperial Government that endorsed those decrees a3 the 
embodiment of its own Imperial policy. 

Federation and centralisation of rule are convertible terms. To 
federate the Empire for particular purposes would be to rule its con- 
stituent members from London for all purposes, for, as has been shown, 
Imperial and local politics are the reciprocals of each other, and inter- 
ference with the one is intermeddling with the other. The colonists 
themselves are quick enough to perceive the co-relation; and it is 
clearly understood in the Australian Colonies, no one of which has yet 
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been able to agree upon a plan of Federation with any other Colony in 
its own group, because of the impossibility of separating local from 
inter-colonial interests. If two adjacent Colonies,! between whose 
laws, usages, occupations, and institutions there is a very general 
similarity, and in both of which there is a strong belief in the advan- 
tages derivable from Federation between them, cannot find a via media 
for a loose Federal union, is it reasonable to suppose that for distant 
Colonies, between whom and the mother country there is no apparent 
community of interest, whose laws differ widely, even in principle, 
from the laws of England, whose inhabitants are rapidly diverging 
even in physical type from the type of the parent stem, and whose 
satisfaction with their existing systems of government is intensified 
by contrast between their present circumstances under self-rule, and 
their former comparative unprosperity when subordinated to the 
domination of Downing Street, would ever, of their own accord, commit 
themselves to any scheme of Federal union which might subject them 
once again to be made the sport of the whims of English officials—of 
the men who now misrule our Crown Colonies with a rod of iron ? 
Some colonists there undoubtedly are who would willingly forward 
any plan that might bring them personally into closer contact with the 
English official and social world. And what manner of men are these? 
Land-monopolising colonists who would crown the edifice of their 
wealth with those titular distinctions which sycophantic loyalty, 
conjoined with large possessions, may expect to claim from appre- 
ciative British ministers, and who see their opportunity in drawing 
closer the legislative link with England ; greedy politicians hankering 
after marks of Imperial favor, which may enable them to display the 
appearance of a respectability that their own characters cannot supply ; 
cast-off colonial Prime Ministers, who would revenge themselves for 
their local failures by setting up a plausible shibboleth in place of a 
practical policy; and the generality of men composing the small 
castes who, in each Colony, set themselves in bitter opposition to the 
aspirations of the bulk of the population! These are men, the excess 
of whose vaunted loyalty to English institutions is a proof of their 
disloyalty to the laws of the community in which they live, as well as 
evidence of their ignorance of the realities of both English and 
colonial life; and these are the men who, alone amongst colonists, 
give a calculating assent to impossible schemes for Imperial Federation. 
Highly-colored pictures of the power and magnificence of the 
Federated Empire are always pleasing to the drawer, and long may 
they remain so. But it is impossible to regard them except as 
allegorical sketches, where playful fancy revels in heedless extra- 
vagance of conception. Such an Empire could not cohere for a day ; 
and it is needless therefore to examine into the effect its existence 
might produce on a universe subordinated to its federated might. But 
suppose for a moment that Federation, for purposes of Imperial offence 
and defence, has become a possibility. ‘Then it behoves us to consider 
the probable result. For argument’s sake, let us assume several 
premisses standing greatly in need of proof. Assume, for instance, 
that, at first, the contributions of the Colonies to the Imperial 
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Armament Fund are contentedly paid; that no Colony cements the 
alliance by reserving to itself the right to object to any future rise in 
the amount of its quota; that each of the Colonies is willing, at the 
commencement, to submit to the dictation of the mother-country as 
to the objects to be attained at any time by the Federal forces; and 
that the separate contributions may be yearly raised without inter- 
ference with the principle of local self-government in any of the 
Colonies. The schemes most plausibly advanced for the purpose of 
Federal armament are two in number. In one it is suggested that 
England should furnish the men, ships, and materiel of war, and that 
the Colonies should supply the funds for the purely colonial portion of 
the military and naval expenditure. In the other it is insisted that 
each Colony should form its own army and navy, and should allow of 
the employment of both, for Imperial purposes, by England. 

It is evident that, under either plan, the mother country would be 
rendered vulnerable in her remotest and weakest Colonies—at just the 
very points in her armor, in fact, which she can least easily defend. 
It must also be evident that, in order to make the Empire invulnerable 
everywhere, the armaments to be kept up must be of enormous 
proportions, and must be maintained at enormous expense. 

‘he military dangers would be great, the military preparations 
would, at length, become intolerable, and would be first felt to be 
so by the Colonies militarily most secure. The Colony which, by 
reason of its superior population or resources, had contributed the 
largest amount to the Federal armament fund, or which, under the 
alternative plan, kad provided the largest local armament for itself, 
and could fairly claim to be the strongest of the Colonies, would, in all 
probability, be the first to complain of any addition to its burdens for 
the purpose of defending a weak and poor dependency which could 
ill afford either men or money. Does it not follow, as of course, that 
the Imperial armament must be curtailed in its dimensions, and that 
the defensive power of the Empire must, therefore, be weakened? 
or else that the objecting Colony will be prompt to release itself from 
the Federal tie? What other consequences could, by possibility, 
result? And yet, the curtailment of armaments would mean the 
submission of the leader of the Federation to the dictation of one 
of its parts, and would imply an amenability to dictation from every 
other of its parts, such as would introduce hopeless confusion into the 
whole principle of Imperial leadership; while the withdrawal of the 
objecting member from the Federation would mean the addition of 
our strongest Colony to the list of our possible enemies, and would 
demand more extensive armament than ever in order to meet the 
increased danger. The strength of a chain is that of its weakest link ; 
the circumstances that led to the first withdrawal would, by repeti- 
tion, speedily compel other defections; and thus the necessity of 
strengthening the weakest suburb of the Empire would wreck the 
scheme 7x toto. 

A Colony that believes itself to be in little danger of invasion 
by any outside power, will be apt to think itself entitled to proportion 
its armaments to its own apprehension of risk; and, although it has 
been assumed, for argument’s sake, that the Colonies might consent to 
arm themselves, or to pay for armaments, on a scale deemed fitting 
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by Imperial authorities, it would be contrary to all probability to 
suppose that they would, for any length of time, continue to provide 
men or money on a scale which, after the outset, would appear to many 
of them unnecessarily high. In the end the Federal armament scheme 
would come to this: that each Colony would arm itself for its own, 
and not for Imperial requirements. That is to say, the Imperial 
concert would be at an end, and the scheme would have promoted 
disunion instead of consolidation. 

But notwithstanding what has just been said, let us once more 
make an extreme assumption. Suppose the Federal armament to be 
maintained for awhile on the most bloated scale. It is difficult indeed 
to see how the strength of the Empire could fail to deteriorate under 
its weight. The men and money given up to the military exigencies 
of the Empire would, in all the Colonies, constitute an important 
subtraction from their productive powers. The direct economical 
loss then perpetually being incurred would perhaps do more to weaken 
the Colonies than vast armaments would do to strengthen them. 
But beyond and besides the direct economical loss, there would be 
a still more serious disadvantage consequent on the maintenance of 
Federal forces for Imperial purposes; and this I would here advert to. 

If a Colony is justified in believing that it can always rely upon 
Imperial aid to extricate it from a difficult position, it is tolerably 
certain that it will neither show any very serious disposition to avoid 
unnecessary risks, nor hesitate to call upon the Imperial forces to 
extricate it from recklessly courted dangers, preferably to stirring a 
finger in its own defence. How often have our African Colonies, 
relying confidently on our assistance, rushed headlong into quarrels 
which, if they had had to provide their own means of defence, they 
would have avoided or peacefully settled? How often has the 
certainty of speedy military aid from England impelled them into 
some fresh advance into a hostile country, or incited them to some 
wanton outrage upon a friendly neighbor? How far, in consequence, 
have the frontiers of those Colonies been advanced beyond the ability 
of the colonists themselves to maintain or defend them, without the 
help of a gradually increasing force of Imperial troops. 

On the one hand, the self-dependent proclivities of the colonists 
have been repressed by their confident expectation of Imperial back- 
ing; and they will never be developed into strength while England is 
ever ready at hand with help. On the other hand, the greed of the 
colonists for more territory than they can pretend to guard has been 
aggravated by the frequent opportunities afforded them by British 
military assistance, of gratifying their grasping propensities. They 
have been taught, by unwise fostering, to advance not peacefully, and 
therefore substantially, not by pressing forward their boundaries foot 
by foot, in the manner of the irresistible advance of the American 
settlers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but by the uncertain and 
unstable process of military conquest. Yet withal, can the Anglo- 
African colonists pretend to a tithe of the ability of the unassisted 
Dutch Boers for military purposes? They cannot, because they have 
never been brought up in the sturdy schocl of self-help. Can they 
pretend to a record of peaceful progress to compare with that of the 
early North American Colonies, over a corre:ponding period of settle- 
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ment, beset though the latter were with perilous obstacles to advance- 
ment? Again, they cannot, and for no other reason than that our 
African Colonists have never been called upon to exercise self-help, as 
a national virtue, as the Americans were at first taught to do. The 
mother country has always been ready to fight their battles for them ; 
and the Imperial assistance so freely supplied to South Africa has had 
none but injurious results. It has left in its wake a crop of quarrels 
ripe for the harvesting, an unnatural extension of territory beyond the 
unaided power of the colonists to defend—an extension to straggling 
boundaries begirt with tribes, whom our Imperial militarism has 
rendered hostile and warlike; and last, but not least, it has been 
effectual in retarding the growth ofa spirit of self-reliance amongst 
the colonists themselves. 

How was it with New Zealand? So long as the assistance of the Im- 
perial forces was accorded to it, the Colony made, comparatively, slight 
forward progress: so soon asthe New Zealand colonists were thrown on 
their own resources and left to fight theirown battles, self-reliance, based 
on the necessity of existence, effected the victory that the Imperial 
soldiery could not achieve. When the red-coated regiments were 
withdrawn and the colonists had to make the best of the situation for 
themselves, the efforts of the Maoris were speedily quelled by volun- 
teers, not more valorous than the soldiery, but far more interested in 
a satisfactory solution of the native difficulty; and from thencefor- 
ward commenced a career of extraordinary prosperity. New Zealand 
and South Africa, in their recent history, have impressed upon us 
maxims of inestimable value for use in our future dealings with our 
Colonies, and they are these: Leave a nationality, however young and 
immature, to fight its own battles, and it will satisfactorily work out 
its own prosperity. Give it the unwholesome stimulus of a belief in 
the military aid of an Imperial Power; and, though its frontiers may 
be unnaturally distended so as to give it an appearance of prosperous 
advance, the foundation of its prosperity will be, for the time, a shift- 
ing quicksand, momentarily threatening to engulf the superincumbent 
structure. 

What has Imperial military assistance done for the Colonies, 
wherever applied, whether in Africa, New Zealand, or Canada? Has 
it not prevented the early development of the industrial might which 
alone can irresistibly war with the wilderness and with the savage? 
The progress of New Zealand, since the entire withdrawal of the 
Imperial forces, has been out of all proportion to its advance under 
their protection; while Canada has exhibited a healthy vigor, since 
the curtailment of the Imperial military force contained within its 
borders, such as it never gave evidence of when England was ever 
ready to rush into a quarrel on behalf of some fancied colonial neces- 
sity. The Cape Colonists will show a similar spirit when they are 
compelled to rely upon their own resources, but not till then. 

Consider, again, the periodic disturbance each fresh military 
expedition inflicts upon the peaceful march of ordinary trade in the 
Colonies: look at the inducements thus given, to thrifty colonists, to 
become unscrupulous contractors for the supply of stores and means of 
transport to the expeditionary force; and mark the tendency thus 
imparted to the colonial mind to regard wars as blessings productive 
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of great and easily-earned pecuniary profit. Hence the Colonists come 
to welcome war as an excellent commercial speculation in which their 
risks are small, their personal responsibility nothing, and their gains 
enormous. Into what pernicious courses this feeling, if widely spread, 
may lead a young community, it is needless to enquire. Suffice it to 
say that it does not seem as if South Africa, for example, can ever be 
peaceful so long as its colonists get handsomely paid for creating 
disturbances which they are not themselves called upon to terminate. 

Even if the aggressive Colony has to pay the bill, there must still 
be always a number of influential people in it, interested in promoting 
war, when they are certain that a sufficient military force will be 
furnished by the Imperial body to make the war successful, and there- 
fore popular; and it seems altogether impossible to escape from the 
conclusion that Federation, for purposes of Imperial armament, would 
involve a constant supply of small local wars with rare capacity for 
growth, as long as any part of the Federation could furnish a surplus 
of troops to be sent to the aid of any bellicose member. But, more 
important by far, it would mean the temporary extinction of those 
principles of self-reliance and self-help without which no nationality 
can become great or prosperous; and it would mean the indefinite 
weakening of colonial strength and resources, because of the periodic 
paralysis that would be inflicted at intervals on regular industrial and 
commercial operations. 

The only use of a paper-compact between different countries is to 
bind them down to a course that otherwise they might be unwilling to 
enter upon. The essence of a formulated paper Federation is dis- 
belief in a natural union. But blood is thicker than water; natural 
affection is stronger than a parchment bond. When Australia sent 
her contingent of soldiers to help us in the Soudan, she did so in 
evidence of the natural union between herself and the parent State. 
Never, probably, was there in our dependencies a tithe of the loyalty 
and love that now outpours to us from our self-governing colonies, and 
of which the despatch of the Australian contingent was a sign. To 
what do we owe these feelings except to our recognition of the right of 
the Colonies to be bound to us only by a gossamer thread? A thread, 
but still a thousand-fold stronger in its binding influence than the 
close-coiled chain with which we vainly tried of old to anchor our 
Colonies to our shores, with which we still vainly try to fetter Ireland 
to our will. 

The lessons derivable from the volunteer aid given to us by 
Australia are sadly distorted by the Federalists. ‘‘ Because’’, they 
urge, ‘‘ Australia gave us unasked-for help, therefore we and our 
Colonies should bind ourselves to help each other all round”. They 
do not seem capable of understanding that the Australian Colonies 
only sent their contingent, and that the members of the contingent 
only volunteered, because there was no stronger obligation on them to 
do so than one of heartfelt sympathy. They were loyal to their 
natural relationship with us because it imposed no duty upon them ; 
because, being freed from our control, they felt generously towards 
us. As with Australia in 1885, so it was with our old North American 
Colonies prior to the days when we interfered with their rights of local 
self-government ; the very lightness of the Imperial tie prompted them 
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always to assist our soldiers with alacrity in local wars. We misread 
their loyalty then; we chose to interpret it into a wish for closer 
association with us; we put our misreading into practice, with the 
result that we turned staunch allies and loyal subjects into enemies 
whose bitterness against us endured for generations. So our Federalists 
misread the loyalty of Australia, and wish to turn it to account by 
binding her down to become, in time, our relentless enemy. 

If a world-wide Empire, such as ours, derives strength from its 
Colonies, it is not through the tying of an Imperial knot between 
them, but through the deep-rooted loyalty which the unfettered exer- 
cise of local self-governing powers implants in the affections of the 
most distant colonists. On the other hand, the one universal cause of 
weakness in an extensive dominion has always consisted in the dis- 
affection of its outlying portions, arising from the maintenance of the 
central principle. Even a military Federation for purely military 
purposes could not subsist without frequent, perhaps perpetual, inter- 
ference by the Federal Authority with the self-governing rights of 
each of the Colonies. ‘The interference would soon have to be 
systematised: the Federal Authority would not only regulate the 
general offensive and defensive policy of the Empire, but, unfortu- 
nately, it would insist on moulding the general commercial policy in 
accordance with supposed Imperial requirements. It would, that is to 
say, adopt a bellicose commercial policy towards the outside world, 
and gradually, but certainly, the ‘‘Colonial system’? would be 
resuscitated; ‘‘ Centralisation”’ and ‘‘ Protection”? would be once more 
our watchwords; and total disruption of the Empire would be the 
inevitable consequence. 

At the root of all plans for Federation undoubtedly lies the heresy 
of ‘‘Protection’”’. Even in the van of our Imperial Federalists will 
be found those who strive to lure us by a Fair Trade cry to the 
miseries and follies of a Protectionist régime. Tap Imperialism where 
you will, you will find it saturated to the core with Protectionist 
fallacies. 

We are sometimes assured by those who support Imperial Federa- 
tion avowedly on Protectionist principles, that Federation of the 
Empire for commercial purposes would induce an immense increase 
in the trade of the Empire, because “ trade follows the flag”. What 
a fund of reactionary heresies are contained in the maxim! It is 
assumed in it that the contraction of trade among the provinces of an 
Empire would be advantageous to us, and that the world-wide expan- 
sion of our trade would be disadvantageous. Reasoning in favor of 
the desirability of such results is surely a little out of date at the 
close of the nineteenth century. Yet we are boldly assured that 
these results are the ends for which we should work. 

The flag that trade follows is not national: it is cosmopolitan—it is 
a flag that has been denationalised. It is the flag of Free Trade, and 
not the flag of any particular people. It happens now to be symbolised 
by the Union Jack. If English ships are the chief carriers of goods, 
is it not because private English ship-owners supply the greatest 
facilities for carriage? Private English ship-owners, 1 repeat, for it is 
only since British shipping has been emancipated from the weight of 
regulations, which kept the shipping interest as a kind of State 
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industry in close dependence upon the State and made the national 
flag a symbol of State direction of English commerce, that the com- 
mencement of the development of our present great carrying trade 
fairly dates. In this connexion it may be worth while to ask what is 
the conclusion to be deduced from the fact that not only our Colonies, 
but att nations, employ our ships as carriers in preference to their 
own? Obviously the conclusion must be that trade does nor follow 
the flag of nationality. Again, take ports of destination. Is it 
erroneous to suppose that trade seeks the markets where exchanges 
are most readily effected, on the least onerous terms, whatever may 
be the nationality of the covering flag? The flag of Free Trade—the 
common property of all nations if they so will—is the one that in this 
case also commerce most eagerly follows. Were the United States, 
with their vast resources of exchangeable wealth ready to hand, to 
unfurl the Free Trade banner side by side with the stars and stripes, 
then commerce from all parts of the most closely confederated of empires 
would rush to the States in, perhaps, larger volume than it now 
does even to England’s open markets. 

We are told, too, by the Protectionists, that the stream of emigra- 
tion would follow the flag of the Confederation. The assertion is a 
bold one, because in contrariety to the lessons which he who runs may 
read in the records of emigration. Over the period of forty years, 
from 1840 to 1880, it was ascertained that considerably more than 
two-thirds of the emigrants from the United Kingdom went direct to 
the United States, besides large numbers who made their way thither 
by Canadian routes. They went to the States because they thought 
they saw readier prospects of bettering themselves there than any- 
where else; and ¢hat must be the main reason which will always 
determine the set of the tide of emigration in any given direction. 

From a very early date in English emigration history, the primary 
desire of emigrants was to escape from the immediate influence of 
the national flag; and whether that be now their main object in 
leaving their native land, or not, it is certain that the majority of 
them do not emigrate with the view of following the British flag. 
Let those who think it would be otherwise were the British Empire 
federated, and as a consequence of Federation—those on whom lies 
the onus probandi—advance, if they can, a single reasonable ground 
for a supposition opposed to the teachings of all previous experience. 

Let us endeavor to the utmost of our power to promote good-will 
between England and her Colonies by associating the peoples together 
in business or in sport, and by keeping the Governments free from each 
other’s interference ; but let us not persistently labor out ‘‘ protec- 
tionist ” schemes which may force the disruption of the powerful ties 
of mutual interest and affection now firmly linking together to the 
centre all the self-governing portions of the Empire. Let us be 
warned by the evil results of centralised rule in the past, by its evil 
effects in our Crown Colonies in the present, to avoid the merest 
semblance of the re-introduction into our relations with our auto- 
nomous Colonies of the principle of centralised rule in the future. 
Only by leaving those free Colonies alone to work out their own 
destinies can we expect to retain them in permanent union with our- 
selves; only by giving to our Crown Colonies large rights of self- 
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government can we hope that they will ever become well disposed to 
us. But if, instead of playing the passive part which experience and 
reason would alike suggest, England should attempt to interfere where 
she has neither the right nor the power to intermeddle, to command 
where she has no claim to obedience and neither the means nor the 
ability to put her decrees into execution, to attempt, in short, to 
‘bring the Colonies into firmer dependence ” by Imperial Federation, 
she will infallibly find each forward step all-powerful as an incentive 
to permanent disunion between herself and her loyal and friendly 
self-governing Colonies. C. J. Rowe. 
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III. 

** Good morning, sir; shave, sir?”’. 

‘“No thank you,” I said, ‘‘ the fact is this hot weather is so trying 
I’ve decided to have my hair cut quite short.” 

“Certainly, sir. Joram!” 

Joram with his tight smile and black whiskers appeared at the 
inner door. I followed him in, and in a few minutes I was seated 
opposite the looking-glass. I nearly hoped to see nothing, yet I 
almost hoped that I should see that something again. For one 
second I thought I would not look at all. 

I raised my eyes quickly. The flash of red that met them assured 
me that i¢ was there. I closed my eyes a moment, then opened them 
and resolutely looked. I would lose no least detail, no smallest, most 
trivial point. I would get to the bottom of this. 

There he sat, the dark handsome man, the head leaning sideways 
backwards, so that I could see the clear-cut profile, the Greek nose, 
full lips, and weak chin. The massive throat..... Ah! why 
could I not get used to that sight ? Why could I not look calmly and 
try to gather clues instead of letting this blind sickness and horror 
consume me? I had seen dead men; I had seen wounded men; but 
never before had I seen a murdered man. His hands were spread out 
like claws, as though he had raised them in impotent resistance. It 
must have been done swiftly and suddenly, for he had not moved in 
the chair. One strange thing I noticed, which in the brilliant sua- 
light of the day before had not been noticeable. This day was dull, 
cloudy, feverishly hot, and thunderous, and the room wasdusky. But 
in the mirror shone the fullest light of the sun. It streamed strong 
in the face of the dead man. It shone on the brown streak of his half- 
opened eyes, on the red razor blade, on the blood that seemed to wrap 
him up. It shone and sparkled in a big diamond he wore on one of 
his drawn rigid hands. There was no one but he in the looking- 
glass room ; but gazing all round it I saw one other thing I had not 
seen before. The door opening into the passage was reflected. It 
was half open, and a hand grasped its edge. Even as I gazed the 
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door slowly moved, and the hand was withdrawn and the door closed. 
An irrational impulse to spring through the looking-glass, and follow 
and seize and hold that hand was almost irresistible. But I controlled 
it. Every line of that hand was stamped on my brain and was a clue 
that could be followed—ay, and should be. 


Mr. Joram was blowing the cut hairs from the back of my neck 
and removing the white wrapper. 


I went back to my hotel, and sat down and thought for an hour or 
more. I felt as certain that Edward Fennell had been killed in that 
house as that I was a living, breathing man. Also that Mr. Culwick 
at any rate knew of the murder, and that his daughter—oh! how my 
heart ached with wondering what part in the tragedy had been hers. 
That she had some part in it was evidenced by her being there in 
hiding, and by the steps she and her father had taken to turn gossip 
into a wrong channel. She had written a farewell letter, and she 
had not gone. Had her father discovered her purpose at the last 
moment? And what part in the tragedy was to be mine? Was I 
to search out and arrange the stray threads of this bloody web? 
To what end? To drag her from the concealment she had planned so 
carefully—to put her heart under the burning-glass of notoriety and 
public investigation? Ah! but there was a duty too. To bring to 
justice and punishment the guilty one, to bring to disgrace and merited 
death—whom ? 

I shuddered, holding my head with my hands. Never have I felt 
so wildly anxious to pursue an investigation and break down the last 
stronghold of a secret. Never have I felt so wildly anxious to believe 
that to mind one’s own business was the highest duty. And I can’t 
explain the contradiction. 

I telegraphed for Esther, and she came. I had not intended to 
sicken her soul with what I had learned of the story; I had never 
tried to deceive her before, and I thought it would be easy. But she 
had not known me to the core for twenty-five years for nothing. 
When I met her at the station her first words were : 


‘*My poor dear Tony, what on earth is the matter? You look 
like a ghost.” 


I assured her that I was only a little tired with the hot weather, 
and that I was going to make some studies of the ruin, and wanted 
her to keep me company, which was why I had asked her to come 
down, as I did not want to leave Rockborough for a few days longer. 
She did not say any more then, and I thought I had satisfactorily 
given account of myself; but when we were alone with a tea-tray in 
the hotel sitting-room, she came over to me, put her two hands on 
my shoulders, and gave me a little shake. 

‘Now, then,” she said, “tell me all about it. You know per- 
fectly well this is the most serious thing that ever has happened to 
you. Don’t think I shall let you keep it a secret. We never have 
had secrets, and I’m not going to let you begin now. So tell me—at 
once. 

‘My dear Esther,” I was beginning, but she interrupted me. 

‘*My dear Tony, are you in love?” 

“T don’t know,” I said desperately. ‘‘Esther, it’s true I am 
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worried, but I would rather not tell you any more. I don’t want to 
worry you too.” 

** Don’t you know that not telling me will worry me far more than 
anything you could tell me? Come, Tony, I know it’s nothing that 
= make me ashamed of my brother. And anything else I can 

ear. 

I felt it was useless to try and keep it from her. She would only 
go imagining things worse than the reality. But I still protested 
feebly. 

‘* It’s too horrible,” I said. 

She sat down on the sofa, and made me sit beside her. Then she 
possessed herself of my hand. 

‘* Now, dear, tell me,’’ she said. 


And I told her. As I went onI felt her hand tightening its grasp 
of a till her clasp was almost pain. When I had finished, she 
said : 

“You must see a doctor.” 

“Oh, yes!” I said—a little wildly, I dare say—‘‘of course! I 
fancied the looking-glass business, but how about the old woman’s 
story and her window? And I recognised this place at once, as I 
told you.” 

“Don’t you think?” said Esther, very gently, ‘that you might 
have fancied it all? You know you’ve been working over hard at 
your painting, and . 

This was too much. I rose with an almost childish resentment, 
which found voice in a sufficiently childish 


‘“‘There!—its always the way! I'll never tell you anything 
again!”. Then, ashamed of this outburst, I went on: 

‘* However, that’s easily settled. You can ask the chambermaid. 
Everyone in Rockborough knows the story.” 

‘*T will,” she said, ‘‘and till then, Tony, don’t let’s talk any more 
about it.” 

I was surprised and annoyed at my sister’s taking up this attitude, 
and I did not speak of the subject again that evening. But in the 
morning she faced me at breakfast with a very grave look, and as soon 
as the meal was over she said: 

“T am sorry I was doubtful last night. But I have no doubts 
now, and we must consider what we are to do.” 

We did consider. Long and earnestly we talked. What a bless- 
ing it is to have a sister whom nothing can flurry. Esther was grave 
indeed, but not excited. How I envied her her calmness. But then 
she had not seen that mirror. Of course her first wish was to go and 
see it, and after some demur I consented. Mr. Joram, who nodded to 
me as to an old and intimate friend, seemed surprised at my wishing 
to be in the room while my sister had her hair cut, but he made no 
objection; and 1 saw by her face,as Mr. Joram let down the long 
dusky braids, that the looking-glass gave her back nothing more 
alarming than her own comeliness. 

So we gained nothing from that visit. After going over a thousand 
times all the reasons for and against, it was decided that I should go 
that evening after the shop was closed, and Mr. Joram had retired to 
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private life. So I went. Esther insisted on walking up and down 
Medway Street while I paid the visit. 

I knocked at the side door. After a very long interval I heard 
heavy shuffling feet descend the stairs. The door was opened a 
quarter of an inch, and Mr. Culwick said : 

**Who’s there ?”’ 

“T am here,” I said. ‘I want some hair-wash, and the shop’s 
shut.” 

The door was secured, I saw, by a chain. I saw, too, that nothing 
short of proclaiming the nature of my errand for the benefit of the 
neighbors would induce him to let me come in by that door. 

He considered a moment. 

** It’s very late,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I don’t like to disoblige a customer. 
Will you step along to the shop door, sir, and I’ll come and open that 
—open that.” 

The door was closed and bolted. Then I went to the other door, 
through whose fanlight, after a brief interval, shone the glimmer of a 
candle. 

The bars were removed, and the shop door opened. 

‘Come in, sir.” 

I felt a slight tremor as I complied; but after all what had I to 
fear—I was in strength and weight twice a mstch for this thin, 
decrepit-looking man. Besides, I had another reason for not being 
afraid of him. I walked in, closed the door behind me, took the old 
man by the shoulders, and led him into the back room. He did not 
resist in the least. It was done in a moment. 

“Now,” I said, ‘‘you’ve got to tell me all you know about the 
murder of Ted Fennell.” 

It was a bold shot, but it hit the bull’s-eye. 

“Oh, my God!”’, he said, quite involuntarily as it seemed; then 
stopped short and looked at me. 

‘‘ What do you mean?’’, he faltered. 

“‘T mean,” I said sternly, ‘‘that Ted Fennell was murdered here.” 

“Ted Fennell? He went away with my daughter”, he said, in a 
parrot-like way—‘ with my daughter’’. 

I put my hands deep in my jacket-pockets and looked at him. 

“Mr. Culwick,” I said, ‘this won’t do. Your daughter is in her 
room in this house, and Mr. Ted Fennell was murdered in this room, 
in this chair, before this looking-glass.” 

The abject terror in the white old wrinkled face softened me, but 
my object was to frighten the truth out of him. 

**Come,”’ I said, ‘‘ you see I know the truth. And if you tell me 
all you know I may see fit to keep your secret—for a time at least.” 

He seemed voiceless with fear. Twice he tried at speech—twice 
only a hollow inarticulate sound came from his throat. I had placed 
him in a chair, and he sat there trembling and pallid. 

‘Well, come,” said I, ‘take courage, Mr. Culwick. I know you 
didn’t do it, at any rate.” 

_He sprang up like a madman, his eyes flashing, his mouth 
quivering. 

“You liar!”, he cried in a sort of suppressed shriek. ‘You 
know I did it. By God! I swear I did it. You can’t prove anyone 
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else did it. You can’t prove I didn’t, and I tell you I did—I did— 
Idid. Now!” 

“TI know better,” I said. ‘And if you will only tell me the 
truth, it will be better for you. I want to fix the guilt on the right 
person.” 

He almost shrieked again. I have never heard any sound more 
terrible and heart-rending than this passionate cry—suppressed lest it 
should be heard by some other ears than mine. 


** You shall not try to fix it. If you do, I’ll go straight and give 
myself up for it, and whatever you say won’t matter if I swear I did 
it. No. Nor what——”. 

A rustle behind me. We were three in the room. She stood 
— in a straight black gown, and looked from one to the other 
of us. 

‘What is it?” she said quietly. ‘‘ Be calm, father.” He sprang 
to her and put his hand on her arm. 

“Oh! my darling, go back to your room, for God’s sake, my 
dearie! Someone might come in—someone may—and if you’re found 
here, we’re lost.” 

“We're lost already, I think”’’, she said, looking at me. He sank 
into a chair. She stood by him, and, by a mutual movement, he 
wound his little skinny arms round her waist and laid his head be- 
neath her bosom, while she put her arms round his neck. 


‘“‘ Now,” she said to me, ‘what have you to say?”. And her 
tone was that of a queen to a suppliant. I saw him shiver. 

‘My darling!”, he said, “he knows it was done, and I’ve told 
him it was me”’. 

‘** Well,”’ she said defiantly, looking at me over the white, bowed 
head, ‘‘ what more do you want?’’. Then her tone changed suddenly. 

‘“‘T would die rather than ask you to spare me: but spare him. 
We confess it. In a moment of passion it was done. What good 
can it do to you to bring shame and sorrow on this poor old man? 
You know he was mad when he did it. Why not leave the thing 
alone? It is no business of yours, however you came to guess at it.” 

Just the argument I had used to myself. 

‘Look here,’ I said, ‘‘so help me God in heaven, I believe there 
is some awful mistake here. I don’t believe your father did it.” 


99 


“Have pity!” cried old Culwick, disengaging his hands from 
her, ‘‘have pity, and I will tell you the truth. But swear to be 
merciful! She was so young, and cruelly ill-used. She is so hasty; 
she takes after me. When she’s herself she wouldn’t hurt a mouse. 
Oh! for your mother’s sake, your sister’s—I know you have a sister 
” his voice died away in sobs. While he was speaking, her face 
had changed, grown amazed, rapt, then glorified. As he ceased, she 
cried: ‘You think J killed him? Oh! my God, I thank thee for 
this hour! ”’. 

One lightning flash of a horrid doubt; then I saw it all. 


“For God’s sake, the truth!’ I cried. ‘ She did not do it, man! 
I would stake my soul on that. But you thought she did, did you 
not? And you ye" 

‘I thought him guilty. Oh, the agony! The shame!” 
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“Then you didn’t?” said the old man, ‘‘and it’s all been a 
mistake !’’. 

‘‘ All a mistake!” she said, and they were locked in each other’s 
arms. ‘‘Oh! how could either of us ever have dreamed such a thing 
of the other?’”’ They seemed quite to have forgotten me. At last 
old Culwick turned towards me with this pregnant question, very 
naively uttered : 

‘‘ But if neither she nor I killed Ted Fennell, who did?”’. 


i A 


I had fetched Esther in, and we four sat in Mr. Culwick’s parlor. 
I had told her in a few hasty words what had passed, and she had 
come back with me to the barber’s house. Esther and she sat down 
side by side. I noticed with a thrill of pleasure that Esther took her 
hand and pressed it. Evidently she had no more doubt than I had as 
to the innocence of both of them. 

“Now,” I said, ‘‘ will you first tell us, Mr. Culwick, how you 
came to believe such a thing possible of your daughter ?”’. 

‘“‘ But I, too,” she interrupted. 

“Your story should come after ”’, I said. 

And after a moment’s quiet he began to speak. 

‘Undine takes after her mother. There are but two things she 
gets from me—her name and her temper. She was very fond of Ted 
Fennell, and when it was broken off she would tell me nothing except 
that he was not to blame. But I knew better. Then that day—his 
wedding day—when he came here to have his hair cut—the brute !— 
I could have thrashed him within an inch of his life for his impudence. 
But I didn’t. I’m like her in something else—that’s my pride—and 
I wouldn’t let him see that I cared one way or the other. So I set to 
and cut his hair—my hand was steady enough then—and when I’d 
about half done I had to go to a customer, who kept me ever so long 
over a hair-brush that she couldn’t please herself about. I’d closed 
the door when I went into the shop, and when I opened it again there 
was Undine holding a razor covered with blood, and blood on her 
dress and hands, and there he sat—dead—with his throat cut through. ’ 
What could I think but that you did it?” 

‘“‘Ah! but, father, when I’d only just come in and found him 
there like that, and then you came in, with a ghost’s face, and said: 
‘Don’t speak to anyone. I will hide it, and pretend you’ve gone 
away, so that you shouldn’t have a chance of telling anything about 
it.’ What was I to believe?”’. 

‘‘T remember what you said: ‘Do anything you like. I'll go to 
my room, and stay there till I die if you like. Only don’t touch me 
and don’t come near me.’ And then what could I think, my dearie?”’. 

“And I have stayed in that room for three months—three whole 
months made of weeks and days and hours—and we have never given 
each other the chance to speak.” 

‘“‘T would have done,” began old Culwick; but she went on: 

“Yes; you loved me better than I did you. I felt I could not 
bear you to come near me. I could not have touched you, though 
you had done it for my sake.” 
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‘“‘ But just now ?”’, I said, remembering how she had put her arms 
round him. 

“Ah! yes; that was when I thought he was in danger.” 

“But”, I asked, “ how did you find out the murder ?”’. 

‘“‘T was in the kitchen, and I heard a sigh—a very heavy sigh— 
just beside the door, as it seemed to me, but I found no one there 
when I opened it. I thought perhaps father was alone in the hair- 
cutting room, and I opened the door a little way and looked. Then I 
went in and picked up the razor from the slab, and was standing 
looking at it stupidly—I didn’t dare to look at anything else—when 
father came in, and I felt he must have done it out of love for me, 
and I never even dreamed of anyone else having done it, and so I 
went to my room; and presently I thought of pretending I’d gone 
away, and I wrote a letter for father to show, saying I’d gone away 
with him; and I’ve stayed there shut up, and only come down at 
night when the house was locked up and father in his room; and 
no one can see my window, not even from Whitfield’s house, since 
the wall was built.” 

‘What wall?” 

‘‘ Between our yard and his. It’s only been built about two 
months.” 

“Stop!” Isaid. ‘ Let me understand. You were in the kitchen, 
and the house door was closed. Could anyone come in that way?”’. 

‘‘No. The door only opened from the inside, and it was shut, as 
usual.” 

‘“« And the shop?” 

‘‘T was there,” said the old man. ‘‘No one came in through 
there.” 

‘Then there’s only the yard. Could anyone have come that way?” 

“Only through Whitfield’s forge.” 

“Then someone either came that way or was hiding in the house,” 
said Esther. 

‘‘Someone came through that forge,” I said. ‘“ Now, Mr. Cul- 
wick, why was that wall built ?”’. 

“‘T didn’t build it—I didn’t build it,” he said. 

‘‘ Sir,” said Undine, suddenly raising her eyes to my face, “I 
don’t know how you’ve come in among our life-secrets, but you have 
saved both of us from more of this pain, that has been so hard to 
bear. Before we talk any more about this, will you tell us how you 
knew anything about this hideous thing ?”’. 

‘‘No,” I said, returning her earnest gaze, ‘‘ not now, if I ever do. 
Think, if you like, that 1 was warned of God inadream. Anyhow, 
I did know of it; and now we must strain every nerve of brain to fix 
the guilt on the murderer.” 

All through this talk we had all spoken very quickly, with intense 
breathless interest. I now said: 

“Tell us, Mr. Culwick, what you did with Mr. Fennell’s body.” 

“‘T stood and looked at it after I’d heard her door shut and locked. 
It’s a mercy no one came into the shop. And while I was standing 
staring like a fool, in came Joe Whitfield. He turned as pale as a 
ghost, and asked me what it was, and, idiot that I was, I came out 
with it all—that my girl had murdered him. ‘Now’, I said, ‘ you’ve 
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always said you’ve worshipped the ground she walked on, what will 
you do to help her now she needs it ?”’. 

I never saw a man look as he did. His face got quite grey and his 
mouth was drawn all to one side. 

‘‘T can’t believe she did it,”’ he said. 

“Well,” I said—I wasn’t flurried or excited—‘‘ Are you going to 
get her hanged, that you’ve sworn you love so well, or are you going 
to help me with this?” 

“Tf I do,” he said, very slowly and weak, like a man who’s had 
a fever or a stroke, ‘‘ will you take her away from here as soon as you 
can, and then help me to try and get her.” 

I promised. Between us we put him in the cupboard under the 
stairs and cleaned the room; it was all done in a few minutes; and then 
he went back to his forge, and Undine came down and told me what 
to say if anyone came for him, and then his wife came, and I daresay 
you’ve heard all that part of the tale. We buried him that night in 
the yard, Whitfield and I. There was only one space that was not 
covered with cobble-stones, the plot round the fruit tree: we buried 
him there; we put him in, all heaped up—oh, how I hate to think of 
it—and shovelled the earth on to his bloody face. I suppose we were 
rough with the tree—it was in blossom—for it began to fade, and never 
picked up again. It’s quite dead now, like him.” 

‘* And why was the wall built?” 

‘Joe Whitfield said he must have something between him and 
that tree. He said he couldn’t bear to know there was nothing but a 
few shovelfuls of earth between him and the dead man. He used to 
say it was his being put in the hole all loose and ina heap. That he 
could have borne it better if he’d been laid out straight; but there 
wasn’t room for that in the pear-tree plot. Whitfield used to say it 
was all he could do to keep from scratching him up—even if he had to 
do it with his own bare hands—and laying him on the cobble-stones 
and washing the mould off his face. How he must have suffered! 


And if he feels it so, who only helped to hide the body, how must the 
murderer feel.” 


“ About the same, I should say.” 

“Tony,” cried Esther, ‘‘ quick; she has fainted!” 

I carried her up to her room and laid her on her bed; Esther 
remained with her. When I got down again to old Culwick, I said : 

‘“‘T am going to do my best to get the murderer to confess.” 

‘‘ The murderer?”’ 

“Yes. I have a reason beside your story for believing that the 
man who committed this murder was Whitfield.” 

Culwick said nothing for full two minutes. Then 

“Tt- might have been”, he said—‘it might have been; but 
nothing’s clear to-night. Only for God’s sake, sir—you’ve under- 
taken it all—don’t let’s have any more believing innocent people 
guilty—innocent people guilty.” 

‘‘No,” I said with determination, ‘‘ we won’t!’’. 

My reason for believing Joe Whitfield to be guilty was this. I 
had seen him at work in his forge, and had noticed his brown rugged 
hand, and it was the hand I had seen in the looking-glass. Not much 
to go by perhaps, but the looking-glass had led me right so far. 
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; ‘ To-morrow morning I will frighten the truth out of him,” I 
said. 

When Esther and I were in the street she said : 

‘‘Tony, that is a good girl. She loved that man, and yet gave 
him up because he had been another woman’s lover. From what 
you’ve told me I know what the other woman was, but she didn’t, 
and she told him to go and marry his old love, and wouldn’t listen to 
any explanations ; and now, of course, she feels she’s been the cause 
of all this. Not many women have that sort of courage, though.” 

“There are not many women like her. Think what her life must 
have been these three months; and she bore it all for her father.” 

‘¢ She is a noble girl,” said Esther. ‘I love her.” 

‘So do I,” I said to my heart. 


“ % * % % # 


It had been raining all night; but the morning was bright, and 
the sunlight sparkled in the puddles and on the wet red-brick pave- 
ments. I went to Whitfield’s house, and asked to see him. His 
men were already at work at the forge. I went through it to his 
kitchen. It was empty. Ina minute he came slouching in—a big, 
brawny-looking fellow, with light hair and beard. 

‘Well, sir; what’s your pleasure?” he said. 

‘‘Speak low,” I answered, doing so myself, “or your men will 
hear. I want to ask you what evidence you mean to give when 
Undine Culwick is tried for murder ?” 

I had rather expected him to shout and spring at me. He did 
neither. Only whispered : 

‘‘ What evidence I mean to give—what evidence ? ”. 

‘Yes,’ I went on in the same low tone. ‘‘Do you mean to tell the 
jury how you helped to bury him, and there wasn’t room enough to 
lay him out?” 


He looked at me blankly. 

‘Do you mean to get her hanged?” I went on. ‘‘ Fancy a rope 
round her neck—fancy——”’ 

“My God!” he said. ‘I’ve got enough to remember without 


fancying. Well, she never done it. Will that do? An’I done it. 
Will that do?” 

‘‘Her father told me he’d done it,” I said coldly. ‘‘ You can’t 
all take the blame—” 

“‘T guess he ain’t told none but you—and you'll hold yer tongue. 
But I’ll tell anyone ye likes to bring to hear me. Blast it—I’m tired 
and wore out with bearing it all day an’ all night. I don’t care what 
they dotome. Damn me if I ain’t glad to have it out. It was only me 
done it.” 

‘But how can you prove that?” 

“‘T can’t prove it.” His face changed suddenly. ‘‘ An’ you—you 
cheat, you interfering brute, there’s one thing you ain’t thought of. 
You can’t prove as anything was done. Go and dig under the pear 
tree and see what you'll find.” 

“Did youdig it up. You alone?’’. 

‘“Yes—me alone,” he answered, coarsely mimicking my tone. 
‘Me alone; I couldn’t abear to think how he was lyin’ there. God, 
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how I hated him; but when I saw she was a takin’ the blame I knew 
it was me she loved—me that was burning up inside with wanting her. 
Then I knew I only had to wait and I should get her. But somehow, 
when he’d been dead a week or so, he seemed like as if everything in 
the world was full of him, and even thaé didn’t seem worth waitin’ for. 
His face would ha’ come between us. It’s been afore mine ever 
since.” 

He came closer to me. 

“T dug him up,” he said, ‘‘and I kep’ him in my cellar, and of 
nights I’ve burnt every bone and rag and hair of him. I pray God 
will burn him as well as I done, for ever and ever, Amen.” 

Murderer as he was, I could have kneeled to thank him for the 
weight he had lifted from my heart. Now nothing need be known of 
my—of Miss Culwick’s share in this. She could not be harmed by 
anyone. 

** An’ I’ll give myself up,” he went on; ‘‘I’m tired o’ keeping on 
pretending, and pretending, and pretending, and my face is got stiff 
with trying to look ordinary, and as if there was nothin’ wrong. Tl 
let loose now, and I’ll go and shout, and shout, and shout as 1 killed 
him, and get my breath again, end go on shouting louder and louder.” 
All the time his voice was suppressed to a hideous whisper. 

** Look here,” I said, ‘‘ you’ve acted like a devil ora madman. I 
believe you are mad, and there’s only one thing you can do to make up 
for it, hold your tongue. For her sake, let there be no talk about it.” 

He sprang at me, with his hands outstretched, stopped short with 
his face about six inches from mine, and snarled: 

‘‘That’s your game, is it? You love her too, and that’s why you 
come sneakin’ here, interferin’ and playin’ the dam’ fool. You love 
her; don’t deny it; and you'll get her, and I'll get—his huddled up 
body to look at, and his face with the mould on it. Don’t you wish 
me joy of my havings? I wish you joy of yours; I wish you joy of 
yours.” 

He sang the last words to a tune, sang them over and over again— 
“JT wish you joy of yours; I wish you joy of yours’’—moving his 
body up and down to the tune. Then he began to smile and move his 
hands up and down, too; then he leaped up, and opening his mouth 
wide, shouted out the words at the top of his voice, ‘‘I wish you joy 
of yours, I wish you joy of yours”. 

His men had left the forge, and were looking in. 

‘“ What is’t ?”’, said one. 

‘“*T don’t know,” I said; ‘‘he seems to have gone mad. I told him 
Miss Culwick was going away, and——” 

‘“* What is’t, master ?’’ said one. 

He stopped shouting. ‘I wish you joy of yours”’, he said to the 
man, in his ordinary voice, and no other word would he say. And no 
other word did he ever say from then till his death, three months 
after, in the county asylum. 

The Culwicks came to London with us that same day. I easily 
persuaded Mr. Culwick that this was the only thing to do, and 
Undine seemed utterly prostrated, and gave herself up entirely to 
Esther’s will. 

She was very ill when we got to London; complete mental and 
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physical prostration. When she grew better, I said to her one day, 
when we had been sttting alone together for some time without 
speaking, ‘‘I’ve loved you ever since I first saw you. Don’t you 
think you could care for me enough to marry me? ” 

‘“‘ Don’t ask me that; think of my stained life; don’t ask me. I 
cannot do it.” 

“Do you not care a little for me? You have been very good.” 

“T don’t know”, she said; ‘‘I have not been able to think of 
anything. No; I can’t marry you, even for gratitude. My heart 
aches too much still for me to be able to think of taking love into it.” 

‘‘Give me some hope,’’ I said, taking her hands and looking at 
her. ‘I can live with ever so little—just a crumb to keep life in 
me. Say just ‘‘ Perhaps, some day we 

‘¢ Perhaps, some day ’’, she repeated like a child. 

‘‘T won’t trouble you—you are going away to-day—but if you find 
you can give yourself to me, it must be for you to tell me so. I 
will not make you hate me by asking you again.” 

So she went away. 





And that is almost all the story. Not explained? You who read 
—has all your life explained itself, then ? 
* * % % % % 

Only yesterday I was writing at home in the dining-room, and 
thinking of her and of her words to me some six months ago—‘ Per- 
haps, some day’’—when the door-bell rang. I didn’t take any notice. 
No one I cared about was likely to come. And when the dining-room 
door opened I thought it was Esther, and did not turn round. But 
two hands were laid on my shoulders, and then in the looking-glass 
before me I saw my fate, at last, bending over me. 

‘“‘T cannot do without you,” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps, some day ——.” 

KE. Ness. 








Mho Writes Correctly ? 
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Some time ago an anonymous writer who had avowedly suffered to 
some extent from certain criticisms passed on his literary style by 
Mr. George Saintsbury, took the uncharitable but natural course of 
showing, through the public press, that Mr. Saintsbury had in a 
single recent magazine article committed more sins of style than an 
ordinary man could well afford to spread over a volume. The illus- 
trative extracts, by general admission, gave the retaliator his full 
revenge. Some sympathy was perhaps created for Mr. Saintsbury 
by his assailant’s making it one of his worst misdemeanors to have 
ended a clause with a preposition; but on the whole the exposure 
was as destructive as it was ruthless. It must, in the present writer's 
opinion, have excited in well-balanced minds a conflict of feelings: on 
the one side a nameless satisfaction in seeing vengeance done on 
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one who had in his time laid about him so extensively; on the other 
a certain compunction over the discomfiture of such a redoubted taker 
of scalps. At this distance from the event, it is the latter feeling 
which predominates ; and the purpose of the present brief inquiry is 
at once to console Mr. Saintsbury, should that be in any way necessary 
—which is improbable, in view of some of his critical work since— 
and to modify the unseemly exultation of some people over his mis- 
fortunes. The question is, granting that Mr. Saintstbury contrived to 
pack an excessive quantity of bad writing into one essay, is he there- 
fore to be stigmatised as a bad writer—in the sense of having com- 
mitted sins such as his brethren generally have not to answer for? 
[The last sentence is deliberately ended with a preposition, by way of 
bold defiance to Mr. Saintsbury’s castigator.| In short, does any 
man write well, in the sense of being incapable of serious slips in 
expression? The answer, it is here submitted, is that there is none 
righteous, no, not one—or hardly one. 

Let us take first the contemporary writer who, on a general survey 
of his walk and conversation, might be supposed the nearest to ‘ per- 
fection’s sacred height ’””—Mr. Matthew Arnold; and, without asking 
how many other forms of bad writing he may be guilty of [sic], let 
us see whether he has never outraged the fundamental moralities of 
grammar. In the preface to his selections from Wordsworth there 
occurs this dictum: ‘‘ Now, a drama or an epic fil/ the mind, and one 
does not look beyond them”; which is profoundly questionable from 
more points of view than one; and in ‘Culture and Anarchy” 
(p. 105) we find this clause: ‘‘. . . . there exists, sometimes only in 
germ and potentially, sometimes more or less developed, the same 
tendencies and passions.” In the latter case, no doubt, Mr. Arnold 
might plead error of the press; but the other, it is submitted, brings 
such a plea under suspicion. ‘It ’ud look bad afore a jury.” And 
here is yet another case in which Mr. Arnold’s loose hold of number, 
as distinguished from ‘‘numbers’’, is manifest: ‘‘A popular story 
or a popular religious book is sure enough of being translated into 
English ; there is a public for a translation of that” (‘‘ Higher Schools 
and Universities of Germany’”’, p. 213). Here the previous error is 
reversed ; ‘‘a translation of that’? should be ‘translations of these ’’. 
Another kind of error is the phrase ‘“‘the incurable want” in the 
preface to Mr. Arnold’s Golden Treasury edition of Byron. If a 
dead poet’s work totally lacks something, the ‘‘ want” is rather 
too ‘‘ incurable ” to need mentioning as being so. 

Keeping still among the distinguished critics, we next turn the 
bull’s-eye on Mr. Lowell. Sooth to say, Mr. Arnold stands examina- 
tion much better, whether as regards lapses in grammar or sins of 
taste, than any other distinguished critic of the day. But it must 
suffice here to deal merely with clear breaches of established law. 
Such are these passages of Mr. Lowell’s essay on Dante: ‘The 
result’ [of studying histories of Florence] ‘‘is a spectrum on the 
mind’s eye, which looks definite and brilliant, but really hinders all 
accurate vision, as if from too steady inspection of a Catherine-wheel 
in full whirl”. ‘‘ Dante’s want of faith in freedom was of the same hind 
with Milton’s refusing (as Tacitus had done before) to confound license 
with liberty.” Then in the Keats essay (p. 313 of vol.) he uses the 
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vicious ‘‘of all others” in the ordinary licentious fashion ; and he does 
not scruple to speak of ‘‘the eagle balanced in incommunicable sunshine” .' 
What is to be said, again, of such a form of speech as this: ‘It is 
plain enough that those were not mental or moral graces that should 
attract a man like Keats” (—He demanded physical graces). A worse 
sentence still is the following, in the essay on J.G. Percival: “ It [the 
world | did not want his poetry, simply because ¢¢ was not, ¢s not, and 
and by no conceivable power of argument can be made interesting—the 
Jirst duty of every artistic product.” Itis to be feared non-artistic pro- 
ducts too sometimes fall short of their “‘ first duties’. 


Another English critic of the first rank is Mr. Leslie Stephen; an 
able writer, but somewhat superfluously fallible in his syntax. He 
is even capable of using ‘‘phenomenal” in the sense of ‘ extraor- 
dinary ”, thus exploding the theory that that perversion is possible 
only to newspaper reporters.” ‘‘Pope’s delight in artifice”, he alleges, 
‘‘was something phenomenal”. (‘‘ Hours in a Library”, i., 126.) 
Again, in his ‘‘ English Thought in the Eighteenth Century ” (ii., 326) 
Mr. Stephen alludes to ‘‘the manner in which the effects of taxation 
are propagated to different classes’. ‘‘Propagated through” would 
have been right; but an “effect” is not ‘‘ propagated”’ in the first 
instance. Perhaps we shall be going beyond our proper line of inquiry 
if we notice such a bull as: ‘‘ Hume indeed is full of acute remarks, 
or he would not be Hume” [query, who would he be?|; but we 
may notice a slovenly way Mr. Stephen has of joining his sentences, 
which often makes his reader stumble: ‘‘In these days... . . even 
this qualified and external worship of masculine vigor is valuable. 
There is something hectic and spasmodic about it, though it implies a 
homage to more healthy ideals. Kingsley, at any rate, hated the 
namby-pamby ... .”’ Here the “though” should clearly have been 
at the beginning of the sentence; and the displacement is perhaps 
worse than bad grammar. Here, again, in the essay on Kingsley, is 
a slovenly touch: ‘‘ When one reads some passages inspired by this 
hearty and simple-minded love of nature, one is sometimes half-tempted 
to wish”’, etc. In such carelessnesses Mr. Stephen’s pages abound in 
a surprising degree. As here: “If we run over the chief names of 
our literature, it would be hard to point to one which was not honored, 
and sometimes honored to excess, during its proprietor’s {!] lifetime.” 
And here: ‘a brave and unembittered nature, not to be easily respected 
too highly”. Here again, from the essay on Johnson in the ‘‘ Hours 
in a Library”, is an utterance which goes a long way to deepen one’s 
sense of human shortsightedness: ‘‘Or how, indeed, could any man 
come to embody his thoughts in the style of which one other sentence 


1 It must be admitted, on this head, that there is great difficulty in ascertaining 
what ‘‘incommunicable’’ means. Wordsworth has ‘‘ the incommunicable sleep ’’, 
and Dr. Hutchinson Stirling has ‘‘incommunicable gulf’’. The sleep would seem 
to be one in which there is no communication ; and the gulf one across which there 
is no communication; while the sunshine would appear to be something with which 
there is no ‘‘ means of communication’’. The various meanings of the word may 
thus be said to be ‘‘incommunicable’’. 

? That class, by the way, is constantly being unfairly attacked. The ‘‘devouring 
element ’’, for instance, has been fathered on them, whereas ‘‘ Mulciber’s devouring 
element ”’ occurs in ‘‘ The Faerie Queene’’, Book II., canto vii., stanza 5. 
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will be a sufficient example?” There is even another sentence between 
this and the sufficient example. Then we have the statement (p. 213) 
that Johnson’s parliamentary reports ‘“‘make Pitt and Fox express 
sentiments which are probably their own in language which is as 
unmistakably Johnson’s”’; and on the same page there is the further 
intimation as to Johnson’s style: ‘‘ J¢ is only in his last book, the 
‘Lives of the Poets’, that the mannerism, though equally marked, is 
so far subdued as to be tolerable”. Mr. Stephen, it will be seen, 
excels in various forms of loose writing, but perhaps his strongest point 
is tautology. ‘‘ Helpless incapacity” (‘‘ Hours”, ii. 140) is a good 
sample; another is ‘‘that unrivalled dexterity and neatness of touch 
in which the French are our undisputed masters”’ (p. 187); and a third 
is “ponderous well-fed masses of animated beef-steak” (p. 114). But 
we must tear ourselves away from Mr. Stephen. 

Professor Dowden, to take yet another critic, has an air of 
academic scrupulosity in his writing which seems to exclude the 
possibility of mere slovenliness; but lo! he has written this 
(‘Studies ’, p. 70): ‘‘Mr. Maurice’s theology, as a recent critic, the 
Rev. James Martineau has observed, 7s at once an effort to oppose 
the pantheistic tendency, and is itself reached and touched by that 
tendency’. ‘‘ Did not ever trouble himself” (p. 151) is a gratuitous 
clumsiness, and “abundant in power of wing, and free in erial 
singleness”” (p. 184) is not exactly good writing. Your painstaking 
and polishing writer seems no more safe than the professional critic. 
George Eliot, by all accounts a most scrupulous as she was certainly 
an able stylist, makes many slips even in her later works. Lord 
Acton has noted earlier faults, such as the misuse of ‘‘mutual”, 
but even his omniscient eye seems to have overlooked such touches 
as these in ‘‘ Middlemarch”: ‘‘a fit of coughing that required Mary 
Garth to stand near him”; ‘having made up her mind... . there 
could not have been a more skilful move... .”; ‘‘as to freaks like 
this of Miss Brooke’s, Mrs. Cadwallader had no patience with them, 
and now saw... .” (should be “and she now saw”); ‘‘a deeper 
and more constitutional disease than she had been willing to believe” 
(should be ‘‘ suspect’ or “‘imagine”). More serious than such over- 
sights, perhaps, are such laborious backslidings as this: ‘‘. . . . Mr. 
‘Tyke, a zealous able man, who, officiating at a chapel of ease, had not 
a cure of souls too extensive to leave him ample room for the new duty ”’; 
and this: ‘‘. ... that jealousy of disposition which was ot 80 
exhausted on his scholarly compeers that there was none to spare in other 
directions.”” One would like to know, by the way, what Lord Acton 
meant by a “ vacant record of incoherent error”—his description of 
Lewes’s ‘‘ History of Philosophy”. Ought the error to have been 
coherent? And would not “ incoherent record of vacant error’’ have 
been equally good—and therefore equally bad ? 

Correctness, one may surmise, will be most readily attained by a 
writer who adds to a sense of style a certain nervous alertness, such 
as will make him incapable of writing drowsily. Among modern 
English writers Carlyle and Ruskin perhaps best realise that descrip- 
tion, and the suggestion may be hazarded that in respect of mere 
grammatical or syntactical slips—other questions of style being set 
aside—Carlyle is more nearly impeccable than any of his contempo- 
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raries: at all events, the sciolist now writing can recall none of his 
lapses. But the Carlylean precision does not always go with the 
Carlylean temper: witness this proposition of Mr. Froude’s (‘‘ Life of 
Carlyle”, ii., 101): ‘Boyd, who had brought out the volumes of 
‘German Romance’, wrote that he would be proud to publish for 
Carlyle upon almost any other subject except German literature”. 
Carlyle’s antithesis, Mill, not being a nervously alert man, goes astray 
frequently. One of his achievements is the question: ‘‘ Should we 
have reached the electric telegraph by any amount of striving for a 
means of instantaneous communication, if Franklin had not ¢dentified 
electricity with lightning, and Ampére with magnetism?” (‘* Auguste 
Comte and Positivism”, p. 174). Of the same order is the following 
infelicity, in a note on p. 332 of the “ Political Economy ” (People’s 
edition): ‘‘_dmong the schemes of currency to which, strange to say, in- 
telligent writers have been found to give their sanction, one is as 
follows ....”. Mill’s biographer, Professor Bain, has justly anim- 
adverted on his laxities of style; but Professor Bain, who has written 
a grammar, does not conform in his practice to his preaching. This 
remark on Senior, for instance (‘Life of Mill”, p. 192), is pretty bad : 
“. . . . I never saw any great wisdom in his political views. Jf I were 
to give an example, it would be’’—Senior’s persistent advocacy of the en- 
dowment of the Irish Catholic priesthood; which the Professor regarded 
as the reverse of a wise policy. And the phrase ‘“‘I remember a 
curious illustration in point” (p. 177) is not quite what we expect from 
a grammarian. It is usually held to be of the nature of an illustra- 
tion to be “in point”. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison is perhaps not deficient in nervous excit- 
ability, so it may be through deficiency of sense of style that he can 
speak of ‘‘all these ages and races, probably by far the most numerous 
that our planet has witnessed”. His foe, Mr. Spencer, has not Mr. 
Harrison’s vivacity, but his habits of patient thought preserve him 
wonderfully for downright blundering. ‘Not likely to be decreased 
but to be increased” (the “not” should be after ‘likely ”’) is one of 
his few inadvertencies, which are perhaps never serious. He might, 
by the way, have effectively retorted on Mr. Harrison, in his late 
discussion with that gentleman, by citing from the Newton Hall New 
Year address of 1875 the passage about ‘the inspiring sense of the 
Great Power which makes us what we are, and who will be as great 
when we are not’’. In the same discourse we have this: ‘‘ /f Auguste 
Comte had ever used language which could fairly be so understood, 
I will not stop to inquire”. 

Mr. John Morley rarely nods, but he is capable of such a trifle as 
this (‘‘ Diderot”, i. 189): ‘Such a judgment is only possible for one 
who has not studied the book itself, or e/se who is ignorant of the social 
requirements of France at the time”. The late Walter Bagehot, 
again is very frequently at fault. Take this: ‘‘ Even his warmest 
admirers have never contended that M. Thiers had a scrupulous love 
of truth, was a careful collector of evidence, or a fine judge of it when 
collected. But M. Guizot was all three” (Biographical Sketches”, p. 
359). In the essay on Cornewall Lewis we have the statement that 
certain of that writer’s treatises are not exempt from a certain ‘“‘ defect, 
though his strong sense and really practical turn of mind always hept 
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it in check’’. On Bolingbroke there is the following very perplexing 
reflexion: ‘‘ Why a mind like his should have been created, and then 
the power to use it all fully withheld, is one of the mysteries of which in 
this world we have no solution”. A thoroughly conscientious man 
would surely abstain from competing with his creator in the manufac- 
ture of mysteries of the order in question. Mr. W. R. Greg, another 
writer of some authority, was also a loose stylist ; his ‘ Literary and 
Social Judgments ” containing such enormities as the figure: ‘ polished 
to the core, not varnished merely on the surface”; and the statement 
that Necker introduced ‘‘a system of order and regularity into the 
public accounts, to which they had long been strangers”. The just judge 
will of course make allowance in many of these cases for the exigencies 
of a professional literary career, in which men have oftep. to write 
hurriedly and against the grain; and perhaps some similar allowance 
should be made for those lady novelists with whom rapid composition 
appears to have become a necessary excitement. We have all noted 
some of the peccadilloes of Ouida, such as: ‘‘ always in a chrenic state 
of financial embarrassment”; ‘‘as an orthodox person Jaughs when 
they hear what is amusing but irreverent”; ‘‘she was so used to 
breaking her words”; ‘‘one could be as loyal a gentleman as a singer 
as a soldier’’ ; and so forth. Leniency should be shown, again, where 
a writer doing task work turns out even such an appalling quantity of 
bad writing as is to be found in Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s critical prefaces ; 
and, finally, the righteous man will never be very hard on the slips of 
the toiling journalist. Still, he may entertain himself over them in 
some instances, as this from the Saturday Review: ‘‘ What he [ Hille- 
brand] admired in Herder was the historical sense—the dim, vague, 
and yet ever present conviction that all life was a constant develop- 
ment which Burke was the first to hint at, Herder the first to state, 
and Darwin the first to prove. So, at least Karl Hillebrand thought.” 
The question here is, what was it that Hillebrand thought? The 
accuracy of the included statements need not, of course, be inquired 
into. 

Let one or two more illustrations suffice to prove that the highest 
literary capacity gives no security against minor lapses of composition. 
Two of the most interesting stylists of the day are ‘‘ Vernon Lee” and 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson; the first being a literary artist of high 
culture and much capacity for taking pains; the second obviously a 
man of genius. In ‘‘ Vernon Lee”, however, are to be found the 
following sentences, both exhibiting commonplace forms of slovenly 
writing: ‘‘ Scarcely was the existence of Arcadia known than everyone 
in Rome longed to be admitted into it” (Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy,” p. 15). ‘‘ Perfectly satisfied with his facile vein and 
the easily excited applause of his hearers, and firmly persuaded that 
he would be immortal, Frugoni’s talents were ... . irretrievably 
ruined” (Jb., p. 26). Mr. Stevenson, again, in his essay on Villon 
(‘Familiar Studies of Men and Books,” p. 211) has the sentence: 
*‘ At Christmas in 1456, readers of Villon will remember that he was 
engaged on the Small Testament”; where there should clearly have 
been a comma after “‘remember”, and no “that”. In the same essay 
there is an exhibition of forgetfulness in the use of the adjective 

‘mighty” in its colloquial last-century sense five times over: “a 
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mighty late hour’’ (p. 206); ‘‘mighty confidential” (p. 215); ‘‘ mighty 
polite” (p. 216); ‘mighty indifferent” (p. 225); and ‘mighty 
pathetic,” (p. 232). And even in the admirably written and every- 
way masterly ‘‘ Prince Otto’’ there are one or two crude touches, as 
‘‘hard by, like an open gash, the imperial highroad”’. It need hardly 
be pointed out to the observant reader that when geniuses are thus 
to be caught napping it is little worth his while to chuckle over the 
lapses he has doubtless discovered in the present commentary. 

Some people think that errors of style such as those above cited 
could be prevented or minimised if we had the Academy for which 
Mr. Arnold pleads. It is extremely unlikely that such a result would 
be attained; but there are certain functions which an Academy might 
usefully exercise. It might, for instance, formally rate Mr. Saints- 
bury, not for his countless sins of the kind for which he was lately 
pilloried, but for committing, in a passage on the very subject of 
style, such a vulgarity as this. ‘‘The substitution of the full stop 
for the conjunction, which, speaking generally, may be said to be the 
initiating secret of style (though otf course it must not be applied too 
indiscriminately) is at once apparent’’, etc. (‘‘ History of French Litera- 
ture,” p. 354). Such commonplace misconduct almost argues incurable 
depravation. Then, again, what might not an Academy do to Mr. 
Traill for his allegation that Coleridge’s criticism was ‘loyally recog- 
nitive of the opacity of milestones”! Perhaps some of us may live to 
see such things punished. Joun RoBeERTson. 








Evee Will and Figures, 
sialic 


On the will, whether it is free, or bound, volumes have been written. 
It is the question, of all others, that divides the world, and not a mere 
section of it. The supporters of one side, or the other, of this ques- 
tion have been active in all countries and at all times. It started 
before religious disputes began to trouble and embitter society. It is 
respectable, if on no other grounds, by reason of its antiquity. All 
the weapons known to logic and dialectics have been freely and 
fiercely used in the contest. One irresistible conclusion is forced on 
the mind of him who carefully examines the arguments of the dis- 
putants in this question: it is that the question is fairly outside the 
province of deductive logic. If it is to be settled at all we must seek 
the weapon in the armory of induction. 

The science of statistics is one of the youngest creations of the 
human mind; but, even in the hour of its birth it displayed the 
vigorous strength of age. Athene sprang not out of the head of Zeus 
better or more powerfully armed. This is the science by which, I 
believe, the question of the freedom or the servitude of the will can 
be, nay, I think, has been solved. Metaphysics and logic have failed ; 
let statistics try. Words are open to more than one construction, but 
‘‘ figures neither lie nor do they calumniate.”’ 

Observations have been carried on in the Sadne provinces, extend- 
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ing over a period of 115 years. These observations prove that rain 
falls in that district on 125 days in the year. That is the average, 
the minimum being 120 days, the maximum 130 days.' Nature is 
very regular in her workings. 

Now let us look into some province where the will of man might be 
expected to have some influence. That will is exerted, if anywhere, 
in the choice of wives. What says statistics? The answer will be 
supplied from the appended table, in which is seen, at a glance, the 
number and state of those who married in France from 1836 to 1850. 


1836-1840. 1841-1845. 1846-1850. 
Bachelors with spinsters .. 8,339 .. 8,386 .. 8,355 
Bachelors with widows .. 3851 .. $54 .. 371 
Widowers with spinsters.. 982 .. are 934 
Widowers with widows .. 3820 .. >, 340 


I will add another table to show the number of men in Belgium of 
30 years of age and under, and of those of an age between 30 and 45, 
that married women of 60 and over. 


Men of 30 and under. Between 30 and 45. 
Average. Average. 
1841-1845 So 2 sie ‘is Sos 6 
1846-1850 ar 1 ae oe - 6 
1851-1855 ois 1 ae a ve 6 
1856-1860 ee 1 Ke pis +% 6 
1861-1865 1 6? 


Now everybody will agree that the average in the rain-fall of the 
Sadne provinces is the effect of a law of nature, as it is called. What 
accounts for the equal, or greater, regularity of the marriage register 
in France and Belgium? Why in France, between the years 1836 
and 1850, an average of 359 bachelors should select as many widows 
as their wives? W hy in Belgium, between the years 1841 and 1865, 
one young fellow under 30 years of age should marry an old lady 
of 60 or more, a lady old enough to be his mother? Is it not because 
the rain-gauge is not a whit more regular than the marriage register ? 
Man’s will obeys as unerring a law as does rain. 

Next let us examine the bills of mortality in England and Wales 
for the years 1865 to 1867. 


1865. 1866. 1867. 
Accidentally killed.. 11,897 .. 11,262 .. 11,172 
Found dead .. .. 2,657 .. 2,697 .. 2,702 
Natural death ao WO28. Ss 8,882 .. 8,770 


Almighty nature takes to herself, through her own direct action, 
nearly the same number of her rational children every year. Nature 
is not capricious. 

Now by the side of the above table place the following, which 
record the ~ »:k of man himself in the field of death. 


1865. 1866. 1867. 
Murders aes > aay va eee v« 265 
Killed .. i 282 ace 223 x 179 
Justifiable homicide oe 6 ie 5 6 6 
Suicides. . «>; Upon 1,360 .. 1,856 


This table refers to England and Wales. 





' Kolb on ‘The Condition of Nations’. Introduction, p. iM 2 Kolb, as before. 
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Let me lay before the reader another table, relating to the weapons 
used by murderers in France. 


B Strangula- P Other Total mur- 
Water. rt Shooting. weapons. dered. 
1848-1852.. 31:9 .. 35°2 oo 107 o« 282 os Begee 
1853-1858... 316 .. 37°5 os ERG «> F863 .. TRO 
1859-1860'. 31:0... 38°8 so LES is SOT .« B6,846 


Hence we learn that the rage of man, no less than the accidents of 
nature, acts according to law. If it is an irregularity, it is of a most 
regulated kind. But this is not all. So certain is the law which 
governs the will of man, that, given the population, one can calculate 
beforehand what proportion of that population will die a violent 
death, nay one can assign to the various weapons of murder their 
respective quotas of victims. 

The statistics of what is called the ‘‘ grinder’s rot”’ is a subject of 
painful interest. What is the average life of the dry grinders of 
Sheffield? Of the dry grinders of tableknives it is 35 years; of those 
of penknives, 34. In the chisels department the workmen reach the 
age of 32 years; in that of sheers 32 likewise. Those who are en- 
gaged in making razors die at 31, while the fork industry kills at 29.* 

By the side of this place the statistics of suicide. In England and 
Wales the number of those who destroyed themselves in 1865-1867 
was as follows :—1,397 in the year 1865; 1,360 in 1866; 1,356 in 
1867. 

In France, calculations have been made as to the time of the year 
which most invites people to ‘‘jump the life tocome”’. Reckoning 
thirty days for each month, we can thus assign to each month its 
average of suicides. 


Men. Women. Men. Women. 
January ........ 68 .. 63 eee 99 .. 106 
DORON ..c0ss.. TE .. FW August ...... 82 .. 106 
| . Fae a0 oe September .... 74 .. 78 
rere 94 .. 93 October ...... 7 .. @ 
7a 96 .. 92 November ... 67 .. 68 
PO exons preene 106 .. 110 | December .... 62 .. 60° 


The grinders’ rot kills its victim at a certain age. There is nothing 

strange in that. A certain quantity of poison inhaled destroys life. 

Than that there is no law more unerring. Nature is not capricious, 

no more is the will of man. In what field should one expect to see 

that will exercise itself, if not in this field of suicide? Man loves his 

own life. Multitudes destroy theirs by vices which are nursed until 

| they became uncontrollable—those frozen snakes which bury their 
fangs in the bosoms where they were warmed into life. But few delibe- 
rately put an end to their own existence. The courage or cowardice— 

it is difficult to decide which is the proper term—of the suicide is not 

of a very frequent occurrence, but the strange fact about it is that it 

discovers itself with the regularity of the seasons, and that it is 


1 Perhaps we should read here 1859-1865, but that does not affect the value o 
the argument supplied by this table. 
? Kolb, Introduction, pp. 21-22. 








’ Hippolyte Blanc, ‘‘Du Suicide en France.” 
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strongest in the heat of summer. Whatever the law of the human 
will may be, one thing is certain, it is not the law of freedom. 

One more appeal to statistics. The letters which are misdirected in 
London and Paris, show the same proportion year after year; so that 
it is possible to foretell the number of persons whose memory will fail 
them in this trifling, and, as it might appear, accidental occurrence.’ 

The will is not free. It is just as much the effect of an external 
cause as are the rain, and deaths by accident. Man is the creature of 
circumstances, the child of his environment. He is not the inde- 
pendent free agent that his eulogists falsely declare him to be. He is 
an unit in nature whose commands he must obey, as the tides obey 
the moon. The general condition of society, and the influence of 
climate, are the law which guides his steps, regulates his conduct, and 
controls his will. This is the sun of his existence, round which he 
revolves. He is subject to many disturbing influences, but, on the 
whole, he moves with remarkable regularity in his orbit. So far from 
being a ‘‘little lower than the angels”, whatever that phrase may 
mean, man is only a son and subject of universal nature. Theology 
degraded man by seeking for his origin in heaven ; but statistics has 
reconstructed his pedigree, and ennobled him by sinking him to a 
lower level. This is the genealogy of man. He now knows the truth 
about himself: the truth being known, progress becomes possible, 
possible not by the antiquated method of dinning with prayers the ears 
of a deaf God, but by transforming and improving his surroundings, by 
learning to know, to love, and, above all, to obey his great mother, 
Nature. T. Evan Jacos. 
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By a most singular coincidence, the year 1483 saw the birth of two 
men whose influence on the destinies of mankind were to be very 
great. One of them, who was born at Eisleben, Saxony, was Martin 
Luther. The other, who was born at Chinon, Touraine, was Frangois 
Rabelais. Shall I be allowed to maintain here, at my own risk, of 
course, and without engaging in the least the opinion of the editor of 
this magazine, that the greater of these two men was not Luther, but 
Rabelais ? 

What! shall I be told, are you so daring and absurd as to draw 
a parallel between Luther, the glorious father of the Protestant 
Reformation, and that buffoon, that cynic of a Frenchman, whose 
book is disgraced by more obscenities and blasphemies than were ever 
crammed into any other single work ? 

Yes, at the risk of shocking even the most respectable feelings of 
the Protestant reader, I must maintain that Rabelais was one of the 
greatest of philosophers and one of the most admirable writers the 

1 Somerville’s ‘‘ Physical Geography ’’, vol. ii., 409-411; Buckle’s ‘‘ History 
of Civilisation in England ’’, vol. i., p. 32. 
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world ever saw. He was, in France, one of the fathers, and a most 
glorious one, of the liberty of thinking and its daughter modern philo- 
sophy; one of the ancestors of that French Revolution which even the 
most illustrious among foreign publicists and historians look upon as 
the grandest event that ever occurred in the history of mankind. And 
though no invidious comparison, no parallel, in fact, should be drawn 
between Luther and Rabelais, I must beg leave to point out that 
Luther, it is true, was the greatest foe to Papal domination, but 
Rabelais was the enemy of all domination, whether religious or mili- 
tary, priestly or kingly, political, financial, or judicial. Luther gave 
a tremendous shaking to the Papal power, freed one half of Europe 
from the Catholic yoke, and ushered into the world the liberty of ex- 
amination of religious dogma; Rabelais, by striking as he did at 
supernaturalism, began what we might consider as the tearing-up of the 
very roots of all social and political as well as religious evils. Luther’s 
work, besides, is over ; Protestantism has given the world everything it 
can give it. It is not we French Freethinkers only who argue from 
that exhaustive and definitive barrenness of Protestantism ; let anyone 
who doubts it read the most remarkable speech of one of the greatest 
savants of England, Dr. Huxley, pronounced a few years ago at his 
induction as Rector of the Protestant university of Aberdeen, and it 
will at once be seen that we are merely echoing the voice of the world- 
renowned professor. 

I wish I might quote the exact words of Prof. Huxley. Un- 
fortunately I have only by me at the present moment the French 
translation I made of them. Here it is, and I vouch for its perfect 
faithfulness : 

‘‘La Réformation est épuisée, et un changement plus vaste et plus 
profond, une révolution intellectuelle, est en voie d’accomplissement. Les 
hommes commencent encore une fois a s’apercevoir que les sujets qui 
font Ja matiére de nos croyances et de nos speculations ont pratiquement 
aussi bien que théoriquement une importance infinie, et ils abandonnent ce 
paresseux pays ou il est toujours aprés-midi—la vallée du sommeil de l’in- 
différence—pour se ranger chacun sous la banniére de son choix. Lesprit 
de changement est dans lair méme que nous respirons; il insiste pour que 
toutes les institutions, quelque vénérables qu’elles puissent étre, soient 
sommés de dire de quel droit elles existent, et forcées de prouver si elles 
sont ou non en harmonie avec les besoins réels ou supposés du genre 
humain.” 

These, indeed, are remarkable words, and in them we find traced 
out the whole programme of the work Rabelais made with the institu- 
tions of his time. 

Luther, moreover, is universally known. His idea, Protestantism, 
has been embodied in religious and political constitutions; it has 
ruled, if not the world, at any rate a very great portion of it, and 
gives laws to some of the very greatest among civilised nations. 
Rabelais, even among the majority of his countrymen, is little known, 
and out of France scarcely known at all. His ideas were so much 
in advance of his time that there has been to this day no possible 
realisation for them. They are to rule the world, but have not yet 
ruled a single country, not even hisown. The future is his, but he 
has no past, and his enthusiastic admirers and disciples might be 
reckoned not by thousands, but by hundreds, not to say by tens. 
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How is this? Who can explain it? Is it to be supposed that 
such great lights as Rabelais’s disciples pretend they see in his work 
were lit up by him, and the world saw them not? Yes; not only 
is this to be supposed, but it is to be admitted, for it is a fact. As 
to Rabelais not being understood by even the most advanced writers 
of our time, I, unfortunately, have by far too good a proof to give. 
The renowned and lamented English historian Buckle has passed in 
his ‘‘ History of Civilisation’’, vol. 1, p. 472, the following unaccount- 
able judgment on Rabelais’s work : 


“The writings of Rabelais are often considered to afford the first 
instance of religious scepticism in the French language. But after a tolera- 
bly intimate acquaintance with the works of that remarkable man, I have 
found nothing to justify that opinion. He certainly treats the clergy with 
great disrespect, and takes every opportunity of covering them with ridicule. 
His attacks, however, are always made upon their personal vices, and not 
upon that narrow and intolerant spirit to which those vices were chiefly 
to be ascribed. In not a single instance does he show anything like con- 
sistent scepticism, nor does he appear to be aware that the disgraceful lives 
of the French clergy were but the inevitable consequence of a system which, 
corrupt as it was, still possessed every appearance of strength and vitality.” 


For one who does know Rabelais and Buckle too the foregoing 
passage is a pheenomenon that almost defies explanation. We cannot 
suppose that Buckle never read Rabelais, for he himself states that he 
had a ‘‘tolerably intimate acquaintance with the works of that remark- 
able man’’. But why then does he call Rabelais a remarkable man 
if Rabelais did nothing more than stigmatise the personal vices of the 
French clergy? Either Rabelais did something more than this rather 
common feat of railing at the clergy’s vices, or he never deserved the 
popularity he enjoyed, and should not have been called by Buckle 
a remarkable man. 

As one who professes the most open and lively sympathies for the 
eminent English writer whom I feel it my duty to criticise on a given 
point, I beg to say that the explanation of Buckle’s error might 
be found in the fact that Buckle had persuaded himself he knew so 
well what the general state of the French mind must have been early 
in the sixteenth century that he might safely decide they would not 
have been able to delight in a writer by whom superstition had been 
constantly attacked. Are not the following lines almost Buckle’s own 
confession that we are right. 


‘‘Indeed, the immense popularity which he (Rabelais) enjoyed is, 
almost of itself, a decisive consideration; since no one, who is well informed 
as to the condition of the French early in the sixteenty century, will believe 
it possible that a people, so sunk in superstition, should delight in a writer 
by whom superstition is constantly attacked.” 


Here we have the cause of Buckle’s mistake fully explained. But, 
had Buckle been able to enter into the spirit of our author, he would 
have realised what we do realise, that the very thing every reasonable 
being would have thought absolutely impossible was exactly what 
Rabelais did, and did with the most extraordinary, the most complete 
success. So that not only was Rabelais a remarkable man, but he 
was a much more remarkable man than Buckle ever thought. This 
is what I undertake to prove. 
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The French, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, were sunk 
in the vilest superstition. This is agreed to on all hands. How to 
extricate them from it? Assuredly, the problem to be solved was a 
difficult one. The glory of Rabelais is that, knowing what the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the work were, he never flinched, and the mark 
of his genius is that he did not hesitate on the method by which this 
impossible work was to be made possible, viz., the use of laughter to 
a degree to which it had never been pushed before. 

Nobody ever attacked superstition as Rabelais did. His work, 
from beginning to end, is a long and triumphant slashing of the 
narrow and intolerant spirit, not only of one church (the Catholic), 
but of all churches. Had Rabelais not been the true genius he was, 
he might have stopped at Protestantism, but he saw deeper into the 
heart of Protestantism than his cotemporaries were able to see, and 
when Protestantism in its turn became intolerant and cruel, Rabelais 
did not hesitate to inveigh against les démoniaques Calvins, imposteurs de 
Geneve with the same vigorous edge and triumphant laughter with 
which he inveighed against the other enragés Putherbes, briffaux, caffards, 
chattemittes, et autres monstres difformes et contrefaits en dépit de nature. 

I was more surprised than I can say when, on reading in tho 
English version of Rabelais, by Sir Thomas Urquhart, some pages I 
intended to quote, I saw that the passage I just alluded to had been 
mistranslated, and several words, among them these Jes démoniaques 
Calvins, imposteurs de Geneve, absolutely omitted. I am afraid this inexact 
translation, which in the present case amounts to a falsification, must 
have been made in order to render the work more palatable to 
Protestant readers. This is much to be regretted, and the more so 
as the page in which it occurs is one that gives a full answer to the 
assuredly interesting question, What was Rabelais’s religion? I there- 
fore shall quote the whole page and correct the mistranslation. 


“* Physis (that is to say, Nature) at her first burthen, begat Beauty and 
Harmony without carnal copulation, being of herself very fruitful and 
prolific. Antiphysis, who ever was the counterpart of Nature, immediately, 
out of malicious spite against her for beautiful and honorable productions, 
in opposition, begat Amodunt and Dissonance, by copulation with Tellwmon. 
Their heads were round like a football, and not gently flatted on both sides 
like the common shape of men. Their ears stood pricked up like those of 
asses; their eyes, as hard as those of crabs, and without brows, stared out of 
their heads, fixed on bones like those of our heels; their feet were round 
like tennis-balls; their arms and hands turned backwards towards their 
shoulders, and they walked on their heads, continually turning round like 
a ball, topsy-turvy, heels over head. 

‘“* Yet (as you know that apes esteem their young the handsomest in the 
world) Antiphysis extolled her offspring, and strove to prove that their 
shape was handsomer and neater than that of the children of Physis, saying 
that thus to have spherical heads and feet, and walk in a circular manner, 
wheeling round, had something in it of the perfection of the Divine Power, 
which makes all beings eternally turn in that fashion ; and that to have our 
feet uppermost, and the head below them, was to imitate the Creator of the 
Universe, the hair being like the roots, and the legs like the branches of 
man ; for trees are better planted in the earth by the roots than they could 
be by their branches. By this demonstration she implied that her children 
were much more to be praised for being like a standing tree than those of 
Physis that made the figure of a tree upside down. As for the arms and 
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hands, she pretended to prove that they were more justly turned towards 
the shoulders, because that part of the body ought not to be without a 
defence, while the forepart is duly fenced with teeth, which a man can not 
only use to chew, but also to defend himself against those things that offend 
him. Thus by the testimony and astipulation of the brute beasts, she 
drew all the witless herd and mob of fools into her opinion, and was 
admired by all brainless and nonsensical people. 

‘Since that, she begot the hypocritical tribes of eaves-dropping dis- 
semblers, superstitious Pope-mongers and priest-ridden bigots, frantic 
Pistolets, demoniacal Calvins, Genevese impostors, and other grinders and 
squeezers of livings, mad herb-stinking hermits, demure-looking hypo- 
crites, church vermin, false zealots, devourers of the substance of men, and 
other deformed and ill-favored monsters made in spite of Nature.” 


Now that we have ascertained that Physis (nature) is the object 
of Rabelais’s worship, and Anti-physis (everything that is contrary 
to nature or supernatural) the object of his hatred and contempt, 
let us see how he works out his plan and contrives to bring the reader 
to his own way of thinking. First of all, Rabelais never scolds. His 
way is just the contrary. To cure us of absurd beliefs, he tells 
us stories more absurd, more unbelievable, and happily more funny 
too, than any that were ever told before, and then taunts us with our 
unreadiness to believe them. Thus when he has written, in his first 
book, chap. vi.. how Gargantua was born, and having been carried 
eleven months in his mother’s womb issued forth into the world at his 
mother Gargamelle’s left ear, and how, as soon as he was born, he 
cried, not as other babes use to do, ‘‘ miez, miez, miez, miez”’, but with 
a high, sturdy, and big voice shouted aloud, ‘‘Some drink, some 
drind, some drink!”’, as inviting all the world to drink with him. 


‘I doubt me,” he goes on to say, “that you do not thoroughly believe 
the truth of this strange nativity; though you believe it not, I care not 
much; but an honest man, and of good judgment, always believes what 
is told him, and that which he finds written. Does not Solomon say, 
Proverbiorum xiv.: ‘‘ Innocens credit omni verbo”, etc. ; and St. Paul, prim. 
Corinthior. xiii. : ‘‘ Charitas omnia credit”. Why should you not believe it? 
Because, you say, there is no appearance of its being true. I tell you that 
this is the very reason why you should believe it in perfect faith. For 
Sorbonnists say that faith is the argument of things of no appearance. 


‘Is this against our Jaw, or our faith? against reason, or the Holy 
Scripture? For my part, I find nothing in the sacred Bible that is against 
it; but tell me if it had been the will of God, would you say that he could 
not do it? Grammercy; I beseech you never dumbfound or embarrass your 
heads with these idle conceits, for I tell you: with God there is nothing 
impossible; and, if he pleased, all women henceforth should bring forth 
their children at the ear. Was not Bacchus engendered out of the very 
thigh of Jupiter? Did not Rocquetaillade come out of his mother’s heel ? 
and Crocquemouche from the slipper of his nurse? Was not Minerva born 
of the brain, even through the ear of Jove? Adonis of the bark of a myrrh 
tree? and Castor and Pollux of the shell of an egg that was laid and 
hatched by Leda? But you would wonder more and with far greater 
amazement if I should now present you with that chapter of Pliny wherein 
he treateth of strange births, and contrary to Nature; and yet am I not 
so impudent a liar as he was. Read the seventh book of his ‘“‘ Natural 
History,” chap. iv., and trouble not my head any more about this.” 


I now appeal to the reader and ask him whether Rabelais’s method, 
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as exemplified in the foregoing passage, is not likely to produce 
greater effects than any other that could have been devised? I am 
sorry to say Sir Thomas Urquhart’s translation is here still at fault. 
The end of the first paragraph from the words ‘‘ Does not Solomon say”’, 
etc., is, in the translation, completely missing, which is the greater pity 
as Rabelais, by bringing in Solomon, St. Paul, and the Sorbonnists, 
increases the fun, and enlarges his criticism to an extraordinary degree. 
The last sentence in this passage, ‘‘for Sorbonnists say that faith is 
the argument of things of no appearance”, has become a household 
word among literati to brand the absurdity of believing without 
any adequate cause. 

But even should Buckle have been acquainted with Rabelais only 
through Sir Thomas Urquhart’s translation, we might with difficulty 
understand his doubts as to Rabelais’s work having been the first and 
a very great instance indeed of religious scepticism in the French 
language. Any doubt on Rabelais’s purpose, on Rabelais’s scheme 
and the way he carried it out, is to us absolutely inconceivable. The 
affirmative, the dogmatical part of his plan is no less clear to us than 
the critical, and can be summed up in few words. On one side we 
have a complete and most pungent satire of the whole feudal world, 
with its monks, its soldiers, judges, prelates, professors, politicians, 
etc., etc., on the other we have an ideal, the abode of the Thelemites. 
But this is not all. Rabelais tells us the way to pass from the old 
to the new world; and that way is Lducation. So that nothing is 
missing in that admirable book, neither the criticism of all that is 
evil, nor the affirmation of all that is good, nor the method to pass 
surely and safely from the one to the other. 

The first thing to be done, however, particularly when those you 
want to educate are adults, is to purge their minds from that poison 
of the intellect, supernaturalism, belief in miracles, and this is what 
Rabelais does in the most admirable manner. 

I, however, expect to be stopped here with a very serious objection. 
If this book is such a masterpiece, and so full of wit and wisdom, why 
did its author think fit to disgrace it with immodest stories and 
gauloiseries so gross that even the greatest admirers of Rabelais would 
not place this book in the hands of children or young women from 
fear of defiling their minds ? 

Well, the answer to that objection is twofold. The age in which 
our author wrote was not so reserved in words as ours is, and Rabelais’s 
aim was to instruct his fellow-men by making them laugh at their 
own follies, absurdities, and, maybe, at their own immodesty and 
filthiness. Rabelais, besides, did not lack courage to affront the most 
powerful enemies, but he had, if he could help it—and he helped it— 
no taste for martyrdom. 

The fate his friend Etienne Dolet, Berquin, and many other 
Huguenots, met at the hands of the Catholics and Sorbonnists, did not 
tempt him in the least ; nor did the fate Servetus met at the hands of 
Calvin tempt him either. So he swore to himself he would, every time 
his enemies should think of avenging themselves upon him, compel 
them to split their sides with laughter, and thus disarm them. And 
he succeeded to such a surprising extent that a people sunk, as Buckle 
says, in superstition, actually delighted in a writer by whom super- 
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stition was constantly attacked, and attacked as it had never been 
attacked before. 

The result of that single memorable struggle of a single man 
against the whole world, is a work the like of which is nowhere else 
to be found. Represent to yourself a huge crucible in which loads of 
various ores are melting. At the very moment when the fusion is 
complete, the surface is covered with all sorts of impurities, and on 
looking at it you would think nothing good is to be done with so nasty 
a mixture; but take a stick or poker and remove just a little of the 
scorise, and below them you will see the bright and pure metal out of 
which the bronze statue is to be cast. 

Such is Rabelais. He is the most French of writers, but in his 
work the French language is melted, and in its boiling and bubbling 
up it is covered all over with impurities, vitrifications, and scoria. 
Let, however, the scoris be removed, and under them you find the 
pure ore, out of which is to be cast one of the finest languages mankind 
has spoken, and the very best model of a society the human mind was 
able to conceive. 

Let some chosen quotations show the reader whether I am a 
prejudiced and blind admirer or a reasonable, though enthusiastic and 
faithful, disciple of the great master. 

Rabelais’s heroes are giants, whose pedigree should, of course, be 
traced back to times anterior to the flood, and this is the story 
Rabelais affects to make the reader believe. 

‘Tt will not be an idle nor unprofitable thing, seeing we are at leisure, 
to put you in mind of the fountain and original source whence is derived 
unto us the good Pantagruel, for I see that all good historiographers have 
thus handled their chronicles—not only the Arabians, Barbarians, and 
Latins, but also the authors of the Holy Writ, as St. Luke, for instance, 
and St. Matthew. You must, therefore, remark that at the beginning of 
the world (I speak of a long time—it is above forty double scores of nights, 
to compute after the manner of the ancient Druids) a little after that Abel 
was killed by his brother Cain—the earth, imbued with all the blood of the 
Just, was one year so exceeding fertile in all those fruits which it usually 
produces to us, and especially in medlars, that ever since, throughout all 
ages, it has been called the year of the great medlars, for three of them did 
fill a bushel. In that year the Calends were found by the Grecian 
almanacks; there was that year nothing of the month of March in the 
time of Lent, and the middle of August was in May. In the month of 
October, I take it—or at least September, that I may not err, for I will 
carefully take heed of that—was the week so famous in the Annals, which 
they call the Week of the three T'hursdays; for it had three of them by 
means of the irregular Bissextile, occasioned by the Sun’s having tripped 
and stumbled a little towards the left hand, like a debtor afraid of serjeants; 
and the Moon varied from her course above five fathoms, and there was 
manifestly seen the motion of trepidation in the firmament called Aplanes, 
so that the middle Pleiad, leaving her fellows, declined towards the 
Equinoxial, and the star named Spica left the constellation of the Virgin 
to withdraw herself towards the Balance; which are cases very terrible, and 
matters so hard and difficult that astrologians cannot set their teeti in 
them, and, indeed, their teeth had been pretty long if they could have 
reached thither. 

‘‘ However, account you it for a truth that everybody did then most 
heartily eat of these medlars, for they were fair to the eye, and in taste 
delicious. But even as Noah, that holy man, to whom we are so much 
R 
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beholden, bound and obliged, for that he planted to us the vine from’whence 
we have that [nectarian, delicious, precious, heavenly, joyful, and deific 
liquor, which they call the Piot or Stiplage, was deceived in drinking of it, 
for he was ignorant of the great virtue and power thereof: so likewise the 
men and women of that time did delight much in the eating of that fair 
great fruit, but divers and very different accidents did ensue thereupon ; 
for there fell upon them all in their bodies a most terrible swelling, but not 
upon all in the same place; for some were swollen in the belly, and their 
belly sprouted out big like a great tun, of whom it is written ventrem omni- 
potentem, who were all very honest men and merry blades; and of this race 
came St. Fatgulch and Shrove Tuesday. Others did swell at the shoulders, 
who in that place were so crump and knobby, that they were therefore 
called montifers (which is as much as to say /ill-carriers) of whom you see 
some yet in the world of divers sexes and degrees. Of this race came Alsop, 
some of whose excellent words and deeds you have in writing..... [I 
must leave out some of the effects of this eating of medlars, not caring 
to give the reader anything unfit to read. ] 

‘* Others grew in length of body, and of those came the giants, and of 
them Pantagruel. 

‘‘ And the first was Chalbroth, who begat Sarabroth, who begat Fari- 
broth, who begat Hurtali, that was a brave eater of soups, and reigned in 
the time of the flood, etc., etc. 

‘‘T know that, reading this passage, you will make a doubt within 
yourselves, and that grounded upon very good reason, which is this: How 
is it possible that this relation can be true, seeing at the time of the flood 
all the world was destroyed except Noah, and seven persons with him in 
the ark, into whose number Hurtali is not admitted ? Doubtless the demand 
is well made, and very apparent; but the answer shall satisfy you, or my 
wit is not rightly caulked: And because I was not at that time to tell you 
anything of my own fancy, I will bring unto you the authority of the 
Massorets, good honest fellows, and exact Hebraical bagpipers, who affirm 
that verily the said Hurtali was not within the ark of Noah, (neither could 
he get in, for he was too big) but he sat astride upon it, with one leg 
on the one side and another on the other, as little children use to do upon 
their wooden horses. .... 

‘‘In that posture, he, after God, saved the said ark from danger, for 
with his legs he gave it the balance that was needful, and with his foot 
turned it whither he pleased, as a ship answereth the rudder. Those that 
were within sent him up victuals in abundance by a chimney, as people very 
thankfully acknowledging the good that he did them: and sometimes 
they did talk together, as Jcaromenippus did to Jupiter, according to the 
report of Lucian. Have you understood all this well? Drink then one 
good draught, for if you believe it not—WNor truly do J, quoth she.” 


Now, I beg leave to ask the reader, is not the story of Noah’s ark 
wonderfully improved by that bestriding of it by the good giant 
Hurtali? And is not Pantagruel’s genealogy a most entertaining 
one? If the authority of the Massorets are not enough for you to 
believe in that capital story, the authority of Rabelais, with or 
without the good draught to wash it down, is quite sufficient for me. 
I believe it as much as I do the whole Bible, and am as ready to swear 
by Hurtali as I am to swear at all. And if this is not the true way 
to inculcate any faith worth inculcating, well, I should like to know 
which is. 

Though inculcating the faith be very good, showing what the 
effects of the faith are, is perhaps better, and therefore we shall here 
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give two instances of Rabelais’s method of doing this. The first of 
these examples concerns private, the second national, interests. 

Good friar John has rescued from the hands of Pichrocole, Grand- 
gousier’s enemy, some pilgrims, and has brought them to Grandgousier 
who'asks them what sort of people they are, and whither they go. 


‘‘Sweertogo, in the name of the rest answered: My sovereign lord, I 
am of Saint Genou in Berry; this man is of Paluau; this other of Onzay ; 
this of Argy, and this man of Villebrenin. We came from St. Sebastian, 
near Nantes, and are now returning, as we best may, by easy journeys. 
Yea, but said Grandgousier, what went you to do at St. Sebastian? We 
went (said Sweertogo) to offer up unto that saint our vows against the 
plague. Ah! poor man (said Grandgousier) do you think that the plague 
comes from St. Sebastian? Yes, truly (answered Sweertogo), our preachers 
tell us so indeed. But is it so? said Grandgousier. Do the false prophets 
teach you such abuses? Do they thus blaspheme the saints and holy men 
of God, as to make them like unto the devils, who do nothing but hurt 
unto menkind ? As Homer writeth that the plague was sent into the camp 
of the Greeks by Apollo; and as the poets feign a great rabble of Vejoves 
and mischievous Gods, so did a certain old hypocrite preach at Sinay that 
St. Antony sent the fire into men’s legs; that St. Eutropius made them 
hydropic; St. Gildas, fools; and St. Genou made them goutish. But I 
punished him so exemplarily, though he called me heretic for it, that 
since that time no such hypocritical rogue durst set his foot within my 
territories. And truly I wonder that your king should suffer them in their 
sermons to publish such scandalous doctrine in his dominions. For 
they deserve to be chastised with greater severity than those who by 
magical art or any other device have brought the pestilence into a 
country. The pest killeth but the bodies, but such abominable inspectors 
empoison our very souls. As he spake these words, in came the monk very 
resolute, and asked them, Whence are you, you poor wretches? Of St. 
Genou (said they). And how (said the monk) doth the abbot Gallicut, that 
true toper; and the monks, what cheer make they? Morbleu ! they'll have 
a fling at your wives whilst you are upon your gadding pilgrimage. His 
hen (said Sweertogo), I am not afraid of mine; for he that shall see her by 
day will never break his neck to come to her in the night-time. Yea, 
marry (said the monk), now you have hit it; let her be as ugly as ever was 
Proserpina, she will not keep her chastity if there dwell any monks near 
her. For a good carpenter will make use of any kind of timber. Let me 
be peppered with the pox, if you find not all your wives with child at your 
return: for the very shadow of an abbey steeple is prolific. 

‘It is (said Gargantua) like the water of Nilus in Egypt, if you believe 
Strabo and Pliny, lib. 7, cap. 3. 

‘Then (said Grandgousier) go your ways, poor men, in the name of God 
the creator, to whom I pray to guide you perpetually; and henceforwar« 
be not so ready to undertake these idle and unprofitable journeys. Look 
to your families, labor every man in his vocation, instruct your children, 
and live as the good apostle St. Paul directeth you. In doing whereof, 
God, his angels and saints will guard and protect you, and no evil or plague 
at any time shall befall you. 

‘* Then Gargantua led them into the hall to take their refection; but 
the pilgrims did nothing but sigh, and said to Gargantua: O how happy 
is that land which has such a man for their lord! We have been more 
editied and instructed by the talk which he has had with us than by all the 
sermons that ever were preached in our town. This is (said Gargantua) 
what Plato said, lib. 5 De Repub. That those commonwealths shall be happy 
whose rulers shall philosophise or whose philosophers shall rule. Then 
caused he heir wallets to be filled with victuals, and their bottles with 
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wine, and gave unto each of them a horse to ease them upon the way, 
together with a few crowns to live upon.” 


I hope the reader will like this picture of pilgrims and the lesson 
on the moral and other advantages of pilgrimages. But the taking 
advantage of a few pilgrims is nothing when compared to the same 
sort of proceeding on such a large scale as is described in Rabelais’s 
Book IV., chap. liii., the heading of which is: ‘‘ How, by the virtue of 
the Decretals, gold is subtilly drawn out of France to Rome”’. 


“‘T would, said Epistemon, it had cost me a pint of the best tripe that 
can enter into gut, so we had but compared with the original the dreadful 
chapters, ‘ Execrabilis’, ‘ De multa’, ‘Si plures’, ‘De Annatis per Totum’, 
‘ Nisi essent’, ‘Cum ad Monasterium’, ‘Quod dilectio’, ‘Mandatum’, and 
certain others that draw every year out of France to Rome four hundred 
thousand ducats and more. 


“‘Do you make nothing of this? asked Homenas. Tho’ methiuks, after 
all, ’tis but a little if we consider that France, the most Christian, is the 
only nurse the See of Rome has. However, find me in the whole world a 
book, whether of philosophy, physic, law, mathematics, or other human 
learning—nay, even, by my God, of the Holy Scripture itself—that will 
draw as much money thence. None, none, pshaw! tush, none can. You 
may look till your eyes drop out of your head—nay, till Doomsday in the 
afternoon—before you can find another of that energy; I'll pass my word 
for that. 

“Yet these devilish heretics refuse to learn, and know it. Burn’em, 
tear ’em, nip ’em with hot pincers, drown ’em, hang ’em, spit ’em, pelt 
’em, bruise ’em, beat ’em, cripple ’em, dismember ’em, cut ’em, gut 
’em, bowel ’em, paunch ’em, thrash ’em, slash ’em, gash ’em, chop ’em, 
slice em, slit ’em, carve ’em, saw ’em, bethwack ’em, pare ’em, hack ’em, 
hew ’em, mince ’em, flay ’em, boil ’em, broil ’em, roast ’em, toast ’em, bake 
’em, fry ’em, crucify ’em, crush ’em, squeeze ’em, grind ’em, batter ’em, 
burst ’em, quarter ’em, unlimb ’em, belump’em, bethump ’em, belabor ’em, 
pepper ’em, spitch-cock ’em, and carbonade ’em on gridirons—these wicked 
heretics, decretalifuges, decretalicides, worse than homicides, worse than 
parricides, decretalictiones of the devil of hell. 


‘* As for you other good people, I most earnestly pray and beseech you 
t» believe no other thing, think on, say, undertake, or do no other thing 
tian what’s contained in our sacred Decretals, and their corollaries, this 
tine Sextum, these fine Clementinw, these fine Lxtravayuntes. O Deific Books! 
So shall you enjoy glory, honor, exaltation, wealth, dignities, and pre- 
ferments in this world; be revered, and dreaded by all, preferred, elected 
and chosen above all men. 

‘‘For there is not, under the cope of heaven, a condition of men out 
of which you'll find persons fitter to do and handle all things than those 
who by divine presence, eternal predestination, have applied themselves 
to the study of the Holy Decretals. 


**Would you choose a worthy emperor, a good captain, a fit general 
in time of war, one that can well foresee all inconveniences, avoid all dangers, 
briskly and bravely bring his men on to a breach or attack, still be on sure 
grounds, always overcome without loss of his men, and know how to make 
a good use of his victory? Take me a Decretist. No, no, I mean 
Decretalist. Ho, the foul blunder, whispered Epistemon. 

‘**Would you in time of peace find a man capable of wisely governing 
the state of a commonwealth, of a kingdom, of an empire, of a monarchy, 
sufficient to maintain the clergy, nobility, senate, and commons in wealth, 
friendship, unity, obedience, virtue, and honesty? Take a Decretalist. 
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‘*Would you find a man who, by his exemplary life, eloquence, and 
pious admonitions, may in a short time, without effusion of human blood, 
conquer the Holy Land, and bring over to the Holy Church the misbelieving 
Turks, Jews, Tartars, Muscovites, Mammelucs, and Sarrabonites? Take 
me a Decretalist. 

‘*What makes, in many countries, the people rebellious and depraved, 
pages saucy and mischievous, students sottish and duncical? Nothing but 
that their governors, esquires, and tutors were not Decretalists. 

‘*But what, on your conscience, was it d’ye think that established, 
confirmed, and authorised these fine religious orders with whom you see the 
Christian world everywhere adored, graced, and illustrated as the firma- 
ment is with its glorious stars? The Holy Decretals. 

‘*What was it that founded, underpropt, and fixed, and now maintains, 
nourishes, and feeds the devout monks and friars in convents, monasteries, 
and abbeys, so that did they not daily and mightily pray without ceasing, 
the world would be in evident danger of returning to its primitive chaos ? 
The sacred Decretals. 

‘* What makes, and daily increases the famous and celebrated patrimony 
of St. Peter in plenty of all temporal, corporal, and spiritual blessings ? 
The Holy Decretals. 

‘“* What made the Holy Apostolic See and Pope of Rome in all times, and 
at this present, so dreadful in the Universe, that all kings, emperors, poten- 
tates, and lords, willy nilly, must depend on him, hold of him, be crowned, 
confined, and authorised by him, come hither to strike sail, buckle and fall 
down before his holy slipper, whose picture you have seen? The mighty 
Decretals of God.” 


And Mr. Buckle says Rabelais does not appear to be aware that the 
disgraceful lives of the French clergy were but the inevitable conse- 
quence of a system! 

Rabelais, on the contrary, was so well aware of it that he described 
the system from A to Z, and in such a manner that the clergy fear 
nothing so much as to see Rabelais’s book brought to the notice of 
the public, and explained to them. And it is not only the clerics that 
are afraid lest this fine book should, by being pruned of its excres- 
cences and scurrilities, be made a household book; all speculators on 
human weaknesses, vices, and stupidities, are equally afraid of it, for 
Rabelais has exposed them and their systems as they never had been 
exposed before. 

Read what burlesque he has made of kingly and warlike ambition, 
Book I., chap. xxxiii.: How some ministers of Pichrocole, by hairbrained 
counsel, put him in extreme danger. 


“The carts being unloaded, and the money and cakes secured, there 
came before Pichrocole, the Duke of Small Trash, the Earl of Swash-buckler, 
and Captain Durtaille, who said unto him: Sir, this day we make you the 
happiest, the most warlike and chivalrous prince that ever was since the 
death of Alexander cf Macedonia. Be covered, be covered (said Pichrocole); 
Cry you mercy (said they), we do but our duty. The manner is thus. You 
shall leave some captain here to have the charge of this garrison, with a 
party competent for keeping of the place, which, besides its natural strength, 
is made stronger by the ramparts and fortresses of your devising. Your 
army you are to divide into two parts, as you know very well how to do; 
one part thereof shall fall upon Grangousier and his forces; by it shall he 
be easily, at the very first shock, routed, and then shall get money by heaps, 
for the clown had stores of ready coin. Clown we call him, because a noble 
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and generous prince had never a penny, and that to hoard up treasure is the 
part of aclown. The other part of the army, in the meantime, shall draw 
towards Ouys, Sainctonge, Angoumois, and Gascony ; then march to Peri- 
gord, Medoc and Elanes, without resistance taking wherever you come, 
towns, castles and forts; and, coasting along Galicia and Portugal, shall 
pillage all the maritime places, even unto Lisbon, where you shall be 
supplied with all necessaries befitting a conqueror. By Capsodi, Apain 
will yield, for they are but a race of loobies. Then you are to pass by the 
Straits of Gibraltar, where you shall erect two pillars more stately than 
those of Herachs, to the perpetual memory of your name; and the narrow 
entrance there shall be called the Pichroconical Sea. 

‘‘ Having passed the Pichroconical sea, behold Barbarossa yields himself 
your slave. I will (said Pichrocole) give him fair quarter. Yea, said they, 
so that he be content to be christened. And you shall conquer the kingdoms 
of Tunis, Hippas, Algiers, and all Barbary. Furthermore, you shall take 
into your hands Majorea, Minorca, Sardinia, Corsica, with the other islands 
of the Nigustic and Balearian seas. Going along on the left hand you 
shall sadden all Gallia, Narbossunis, Province, the Allobrigians, Genoa, 
Florence, Nucca, and there God b’y Rome; our poor Mr. Pope dies now for 
fear. By my faith, said Pichrocole, I will not then kiss his pantoufile. 

‘Italy being thus taken, behold Naples, Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily all 
ransacked, and Malta too. I wish those jovial quondam knights of Rhodes 
would but come to resist you. I would, said Pichrocole, very willingly 
go to Noutto. No, no, said they, that shall be at our return. From thence 
we will sail eastwards, and take Condia, Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyelade 
Islands, then set upon Morca. It is ours, by St. Trenian. The Lord 
preserve Jerusalem, for the great Soldan is not responsible to you in power. 
I will then, said he, cause Solomon’s temple to be built. No, said they, 
not yet; have a little patience, stay a while, be never too sudden in your 
enterprise. 

**Don’t you know what Octavian Augustus said? Jestina lente: It is 
requisite that you first have the lesser Asia, Caria, Lycia, Pampbhilia, 
Cilicia, Lydia, Phrygia, Mysia, Bithinia, Carazia, Satalia, Samageria, 
Castumena, Luga, Sanasta, even unto Euphrates. Shall we see, said 
Pichrocole, Babylon and Mount Sinai? There is no need, said they, at this 
time. Have we not hurried up and down, travelled and toiled enough, in 
having transfruited and passed over the Hircanian Sea, marched along the 
two Armenias and the three Arabias’ By my faith, said he, we have 
played the fools, and are undone. Hah, poorsouls! What’s the matter? 
said they. What shall we have, said he, to drink in these deserts? For 
Julian Augustus (with his whole army) died there for Christ, as they say. 
We have already, said they, given order for that. In the Syriac Sea you 
have nine thousand and fourteen great ships, laden with the best wines in 
the world. They arrived at Port Joppa; there you shall find two and 
twenty thousand camels and sixteen hundred elephants, which you shall 
have taken at one hunting about Sigelmes, when you entered into Lydia. 
And besides this, you will have all the Mecca caravan : will not they furnish 
you sufficiently with wine? Yes, but, said he, we shall not drink it fresh. 
That, said they, is for a little fish; but a mighty man, a pretender, a 
conqueror, one that aspires to the monarchy of the world, cannot always 
have his ease. God be thanked that you and your men are come safe and 
sound unto the banks of the river Tigris. A, TALLANDIER. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Singers sang and players played 
For an hour or two: 

Pleasant melody they made, 
And the hearers, a choice few, 

Pleased, as I was, quietly stayed 
All the solos through. 


Came at length the final air : 
It had fallen to Elba’s share— 
A contralto who, men said, 
With a nodding of the head, 
Was very sweet and fair. 


Comfortably backward sinking 

In my place, I fell a-thinking, 
Knowing well the air, and meaning 
To endure it, sideways leaning 

To consider its gyrations 

With a satiated patience. 


But I did not ruminate; 
For her smile was very catching, 
And quite banished from my pate 
The ideas it was hatching. 


Why, what a pleasant eye she has, 
Such a satin skin, 
Such a dainty chin, 
Such a perfect bust,—that’s why she has 
Turned my ideas outside in. 
What a witching mouth, and how much those teeth 
Surpass the pearls on the throat beneath ! 


Why, what a style of song was there! 
Can that be the self-same well-known air 
That wells forth so, 
With that tidal flow, 
And that strangely bird-like lack of care ? 


How she smiles in the pauses 
As if she knew 
What a thrill she causes 
The whole house through— 
Why, goose that I am, I am smiling too! 


* * * % 
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Her heart and her eye and her pulses sing 
With a beat like the play of a seabird’s wing, 
With a throb like the dance in the veins of spring! 


Her glance is vibrant, a wave of song, 
Her voice is a Muse’s, silvern strong, 
And her notes are star-beams, level and long ! 


This at last is the song of the morn, 
The breath of the birds and the flowers and corn, 
Thrilled with the thrill of the elfin horn! 


% % % % 


What was the charm I cannot tell : 
Women there are who might sing as well, 
Some are greater, 1 freely own, 
Have a fuller note and a richer tone, 
And a more luxuriant swell ; 
But no one ever has stirred me so ; 
Mayhap the cause was in me, you know. 


That might be finer, 
And that diviner, 
But this had a floral excellence, 
Sweet to every human sense : 
I might rhyme you another leaf, 

Plaudit to plaudit stringing ; 
But words are vain and truth is brief— 

I never heard such singing ! 

Scorutus. 








Che War in Areland,. 


———-¢-—__— 


PUBLIC opinion in England has been so thoroughly aroused on the sufferings 
inflicted on the Irish people, since I began publishing a list of evictions, 
dating from August 21st, 1886, that the need for this brief monthly chronicle 
is really atanend. The daily press, which was then silent, is now vocal 
with indignation, and the conscience of the democracy has been pricked 
into wakefulness, not again to sleep until justice is done. Soon, outrage on 
the part of the Government, in the shape of coercion, is to begin again the 
weary circle we have so often trodden; it will inevitably be followed by 
outrage on the part of the oppressed. Tyranny ever breeds violence, and a 
Government that relies on the baton and the bayonet cannot complain if it 
is answered by the bullet and the knife. 

One specially discreditable line of action adopted by the coercionist 
press is the deliberate manufacture of outrages with the intention of exciting 
English feeling against the Nationalist cause. Thus, a shocking story was 
published, telling how a party of Moonlighters attacked a cottage in which 
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dwelt an old man and his daughter, and how they dragged the girl out of 
bed, and outraged her before her father’s eyes. Enquiry proved that there 
was not the slightest foundation for the account, but the fable had served 
its turn, and it will doubtless be quoted in many a Tory speech as a justifi- 
cation for special legislation. 

Some of the most cruel evictions of the season have taken place in 
County Mayo, on the property of Mr. Daly. A bailiff, named Gallagher, 
drew a revolver on an old woman, who abused him while he was removing 
her furniture, and threatened to shoot her. A dying boy was carried out 
of one of the cabins, although snow was falling heavily, and piteous pleas 
for mercy were addressed to the evictors; the last rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church were administered to him in the evening. 

The Plan of Campaign still scores victories, and eight landlords have sur- 
rendered to it during the month, and have received their rents. Not 
unfairly does the author of the Plan write in United Ireland of the Irish 
tenantry: ‘‘ Their Plan stands still invulnerable. Not one among them who 
fell in beneath its banner has been dispossessed of his home. Every court 
of the land has been put in motion, but at the expense only of the landlord, 
and nowhere has the slightest scintilla of success smiled upon the operation 
of the evictor. If the landlords have been close observers of the Green 
Street proceedings, we may expect soon to hear of a very happy result from 
the trial. Finding that no traverser has been punished or detained, that 
the Plan has come out unscathed, that not one estate trustee, or one 
depository of the cash, has been discovered by the whole proceeding, we 
may soon look out for settlements upon the estates where the Plan is in 
operation, settlements in accordance with the just and reasonable demand 
of the tenants.” United Ireland also remarks in an editorial on the conduct 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who put pressure on the unjust landlords by a 
Plan of Campaign of his own: ‘‘We cannot conceive any honest and im- 
partial man questioning the honesty and morality of the Plan of Campaign 
within the strict limits in which it has been used... . It seems also too 
monstrous to contend that self-defence is a crime; that organised resistance 
to organised exaction is an offence against the moral law.” The result of 
the trial of John Dillon and his comrades shows that even a jury which the 
Government did its evil best to pack, cannot be persuaded to agree to a 
verdict condemning the Plan. 

A serious step, the arrest of a parish priest, may yet lead to grave mis- 
chief. Judge Boyd issued a warrant for the arrest of the Rev. Father 
Keller, who had declined to attend as a witness in some bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, instituted against a man who had adopted the Plan of Campaign. 
The arrival of the official with the warrant of arrest was awaited in Youghal 
with great excitement; a reinforcement of police was met with stones; at 
last the police fixed bayonets and charged, and a man who was running 
away, Pat Hanlon, was stabbed through the back and died. Later, the 
priest was arrested, and he made a veritable triumphal progress to Dublin, 
escorted by his captors. He refused to answer a question put to him, and 
was committed to prison for contempt of court. Judge Boyd is practically 
trying to force Father Keller into betraying a parishioner’s secret, and those 
who know how sacred the bond between priest and parishioner is considered 
to be, will not expect that Father Keller will be coerced into giving 
evidence which he would regard as a breach of the seal of confession. 
Along this line of procedure ‘* no thoroughfare ” is marked, and the conflict 
rashly begun can end only in the discomfiture of the Government. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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In Parliament there have been many changes and little progress since 
the Session commenced. Mr. Goschen is again in the House, and is now 
led by Mr. Smith. Lord Randolph Churchill, aprés avoir jeté son chapeau 
par dessus les moulins, has gone away for a short holiday, in which to recover 
his temper. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in a doubtlessly honest endeavor to grapple 
with Irish difficulties, has broken down under the severe strain, and the 
front Treasury Bench has upon it a collection cf men overweighted and 
embarrassed, and saved only from political shipwreck by the constant aid 
of Lord Hartington and his friends. 


UNWARNED by the past, Lord Salisbury is to again adventure on 
coercive legislation for Ireland, and his new Chief Secretary will before 
long most certainly have ‘‘ philosophic doubts” as to whether he was quite 
wise in accepting the responsible and serious duties involved in governing 
Ireland from Dublin Castle. 


Mr. PARNELL, though physically thinner than of old, seems to be 
stronger even than before amongst his followers in the House, and there 
is not even the faintest trace of the division and insubordination recently 
more than hinted at in the ranks of the Irish Parliamentary party. 


OF all people in the world, the Tories have decided that the ancient 
order prohibiting peers from interfering in elections ought to be revived 
and retained. If retained, it clearly ought to be enforced; but it will be a 
wonderful sight if the Tory party should order the arrest and appearance 
in custody at the bar of a duke, a marquis, or an earl, for infringing the 
privileges of the Commons by intermeddling in Parliamentary elections. 
Yet, if the House of Commons is not prepared for such a course, it has 
scarcely been wise in its endorsement and renewal of the Sessional Order. 


ALTHOUGH at the time of writing this the report of Mr. Thomas 
Knipe, one of the Royal Commissioners on Irish land, has not been laid 
before the House, yet the public have considerable material on which to form 
a judgment in the reports of the other Commissioners and in the huge mass 
of evidence just published. Many and immediate amendments of the Irish 
land laws are clearly required. The evidence of General Sir Redvers Buller 
is: ‘‘I think it was the pressure of a high rent which produced the agitation 
and consequent intimidation against the payment of rent’’. ‘‘I have just 
come from Clare, where I have been endeavoring to prevent a deadlock and 
great disturbance of the peace by suggesting to a landlord that he should 
give some reductions. I have not succeeded, and I do not know if I shall; 
but in that case I am informed by his neighbors and relations that some 
of the judicial rents are too high. They were very early fixed, and the 
allowances that are being given now on the same sort of land appear to me 
to be much larger.” ‘1 see some very hard cases. Hard cases of men 
pressed for rents that they could not pay ?—I think so. I wrote to a land- 
lord the other day about a tenant. That man had paid a year’s rent, and 
he owed three. He was evicted, and that man, I believe, really meant to 
pay his debt. Well, I satisfied myself that if he got time he was going to 
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pay his rent when his children, who were in service in Limerick, sent their 
wages to him.” ‘‘Is there any general sympathy with the action of the 
League on the part of the people, would you say ?—Yes, I think so; they 
pay to it. I think there is sympathy, because they think that it has been 
their salvation.—It has been their salvation ?—The bulk of the tenants in 
this west part of Ireland tell me of rents that have been reduced and evic- 
tions that have been stayed which are due to the operations of the League. 
They believe that, whatever truth there may be in it. Nobody did anything 
for the tenants until the League was established, and when the landlords 
could not let their farms, then they were forced to consider the question of 
rent.” The utter break down of the State prosecutions against Mr. Dillon 
and his co-traversers for advocating what is popularly known as the ‘‘ Plan 
of Campaign” emphasizes Mr. Knipe’s formal declaration ‘‘ that combina- 
tions derive their force mainly from the exaction of excessive rents which 
the land does not produce”’. 


THE investigation into Perpetual Pensions is now proceeding, and the 
evidence already taken more than justifies the agitation raised for an inquiry 
on this subject. It is now amply clear that no sufficient check has existed 
on amounts paid, or on the manner of commutation, or as to the disposition 
of moneys invested in trust, and in the safety of which the nation had a 
continuing interest. 

THE inquiry directed by Mr. Matthews, at my instance, into the truck 
system in Scotland has not been wholly abortive, although I regret to say 
that many rich offenders have been allowed to escape justice. Mr. Alex- 
ander Redgrave reports that the law needs early amendment and extension. 
There are two Bills now before the House on this important subject, one 
introduced by myself, and the other introduced by Mr. D. Crawford, M.P. 
I have succeeded in getting my Bill read a secoed time, but for some reason 
not quite clear Mr. Donald Crawford has blocked its Committee stage. 


Tue decision of the Select Committee on private Bills—against the con- 
firmation of the agreement between the Great Eastern Railway Company 
and the owners of the charter rights granted a century ago, involving 
market monopolies all over the east end of London, including Stratford— 
gives effect to the objection raised by me in the House against the Great 
Eastern Bill, and, following the rejection of the Brixton Markets Bill, con- 
sderably strengthens my hands in the agitation I have initiated against 
market rights and tolls. 

THE charges against the City of London Corporation, followed by the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Committee of investigation, excite con- 
siderable attention. 

THE recent German elections evidence the terrible extent to which the 
war spirit holds the public mindin Europe. The position of the Socialist 
party deserves notice. The Socialists have been almost wholly defeated in 
industrial Saxony, their previous stronghold, and they have lost seats in 
Breslau and Magdeburg. In Hamburgh and Berlin, where the petit état de 
siége is maintained, the Socialists have gained ground. In the capital itself 
Social Democracy is making huge and steady strides. In Berlin the total 
number of Social Democratic votes tendered in 1867 was only 67 ; in 1871, 
2,058 ; in 1874, 11,279; in 1877, 31,522; in 1878, 56,147; in 1881, after the 
first rigorous application of the Socialist Law, 30,178; in 1884, 68,000; and 
now, in 1887, about 93,000, showing an increase in three years of 25,000 
votes. 

THE recent Nihilist attempt on the life of the Czar—at first formally 
denied, and now as formally admitted, but of which the full particulars 
are still withheld—once more draws attention to the absolute despotism, 
tempered only by fear of assassination, now prevailing in all the Russias. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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‘* For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


‘‘ TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
\ 
* LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ 


LAN 
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Basis. 

The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 
AIM. 

The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 

Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 
METHODS. 

The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 

BRANCHES. 

Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





The first bi-monthly meeting of the Fabian Society was held on March 
4th, at 19, Avenue Road, Annie Besant in the chair. Miss Brooks having 
sent notice that she was unable to read her promised paper, a discussion on 
‘Surplus Value” was opened by G. Bernard Shaw. A very interesting 
discussion ensued, in which J. Stuart Glennie, J. B. Bright, T. Bolas, §. 
Olivier, 8. Webb, 8. Soddy, F. Podmore, A. Laurie, T. Phillips, and 
— Jones took part. G. B. Shaw’s reply closed the proceedings. The 
second meeting was held at Willis’ Rooms, on March 18th, J. Stewart 
Glennie in the chair. Mr. Herbert Burrows opened a debate on ‘‘ Socialism 
and Malthusianism”’, and after a number of questions had been asked, in 
reply to one of which Mr. Burrows stated that he accepted the law of 
population, discussion was kept up by J. H. Levy, Annie Besant, 8S. Webb 
— Hicks, G. Standring, and others. : 

The Annual Meeting of the Fabian Society will be held on April Ist, at 
7.30 p.m., at Willis’ Rooms. ; 

A meeting of the members of the Fabian Parliamentary League was held 
at 19, Avenue Road, on March 4th, J. C. Foulger in the chair. The rules sub- 
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mitted by the Council were read and passed. The following manifesto has 
been issued by the Council :— 


“The Fabian Parliamentary League is composed of Socialists who 
believe that Socialism may be most quickly and most surely realised by 
utilising the political power already possessed by the people. The progress 
of the Socialist party in the German Reichstag, in the Legislatures of the 
United States, and in the Paris Municipal Council, not only proves the 
possibility of a Socialist party in Parliament, but renders it imperative on 
English Socialists to set energetically about the duty of giving effect in 
public affairs to the growing influence of Socialist opinion in this country. 
The League will endeavor to organise Socialist opinion, and to bring it 
to bear upon Parliament, municipalities, and other representative bodies ; 
it will, by lectures and publications, seek to deal with the political questions 
of the day, analysing the ultimate tendencies of measures as well as their 
immediate effects, and working for or against proposed measures of social 
reform according as they tend towards, or away from, the Socialist ideal. 
The League will take active part in all general and local elections. 
Until a fitting opportunity arises for putting forward Socialist candidates 
to form the nucleus of a Socialist party in Parliament, it will confine itself 
to supporting those candidates who will go furthest in the direction of 
Socialism. It will not ally itself absolutely with any political party; it 
will jealously avoid being made use of for party purposes; and it will be 
guided in its action by the character, record, and pledges of the candidates 
before the constituencies. In Municipal, School Board, Vestry, and other 
local elections, the League will, as it finds itself strong enough, run can- 
didates of its own, and by placing trustworthy Socialists on local repre- 
sentative bodies it will endeavor to secure the recognition of the Socialist 
principle in all the details of local government. It will be the duty of 
members of the League, in every borough, to take active part in the public 
work of their districts, and to this end they should organise themselves 
into a Branch of the League. They should appoint a secretary to keep lists 
of all annual and other elections in his district and of all candidates; to 
attend to the registration of Socialists; to watch the public conduct of all 
officials, and keep a record thereof for guidance at future elections; to enlist 
volunteers for special work, and generally to act as a centre of the organisa- 
tion. Individual members should write to their Parliamentary representa- 
tives on any Bill on which the League takes action; should take every 
opportunity of defending and advocating Socialism in their local press ; 
should visit the workhouses of their neighborhood; and should exercise a 
careful supervision of local funds. By steady work on these and similar 
lines, Socialists will increase their power in the community, and will before 
long be able to influence effectively the course of public opinion. Socialists 
willing to co-operate should communicate with J. Brailsford Bright, hon. 
sec. of the Fabian Parliamentary League, 34, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
E.C., who will give full details as to the method of organising a Branch of 
the League.—THE COUNCIL OF THE FABIAN PARLIAMENTARY LEAGUE.” 

At a Council Meeting, held at 34, Bouverie Street, on February 22nd, 
sub-committees were appointed to examine and report on Sir John Lubbock’s 
Early Closing Bill, the Leasehold Enfranchisement Bills, G. Howell’s 
Franchise Bill, and the question of Market Rights and Tolls. Their reports 
were submitted to a Council Meeting on March 16th, and were ordered to 
be printed as a tract, and published under the title, ‘* Socialist Criticisms on 
some Bills now before Parliament,” issued by the Fabian Farliamentary 
League. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


The debates at South Place Institute between Individualists and Socialists 
have been most successtul, crowded audiences having gathered to listen to 
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the arguments from each side. On March 17th, a meeting was held by the 
Socialist League to celebrate the anniversary of the Paris Commune; the 
Fabian Society and other Socialist bodies took part in the celebration, 
Charlotte M. Wilson, Annie Besant, Peter Kropotkin, and William Morris 
being among the speakers. A vigorous Socialist propaganda is being 
carried on in the Northumbrian district by J. L. Mahon, Hunter Watts, and 
J. E. Williams; here, as elsewhere, the constant strife caused by our 
capitalist system of production is turning men’s eyes towards a more 
rational social scheme. The Rev. James Forrest, M.A., has given a most 
admirable lecture on Socialism in Clerk’s Lane Church, Kilmarnock, and 
the lecture was reported at length in the local paper. At Ipswich, also, a 
lecture delivered by Annie Besant, under the auspices of the Socialist 
League, was very fully reported, bringing Socialist views under the eyes of 
large numbers of people, and provoking a leading article in the chief 
weekly paper. 

Thirty-one weeks of strike have passed at Cradley Heath. How sore is 
the case of the chain-makers may be seen from the report made by Colonel 
C. E. Stewart, from which the foliowing extracts are taken: ‘‘On arrival 
at Cradley Heath, which is a poor-looking village in Staffordshire, we found 
at least 2,000 chain-makers assembled in a large wooden building which had 
been lent by the Salvation Army for the meeting. On entering, the sight 
that met our view was a sad one. The greater portion of the assembly was 
composed of men; though some hundreds of women were present, many 
with babies in their arms. Such pale wan faces among the women and 
children ! while even the men looked pinched with hunger. The work is 
piece-work, the men generally taking the iron to their homes to manufac- 
ture, though some masters bave it made up on their own premises ; but even 
then the work is paid by the piece. A man working sixty hours in the 
week, and taking no half-holiday on Saturday, can in that time make 7 cwt. 
of chain, of 3-in. diameter, for which he receives at the rate of from 1s. 8d. 
to 1s. 10d. per cwt. Even at the higher figure of 1s. 10d. per hundred- 
weight, this would amount to 12s. 10d. Out of this he has to pay a boy as 
blower 3s. a week, also to pay 3s. 6d. for the small coal called breeze, neces- 
sarily used in working up this amount of iron, and 1s. has to be expended 
in carrying the materials to the master’s place of business. This leaves 
ds. 4d, as the full wages of a man for hard blacksmith’s work for a week 
of sixty hours. If two men work together, a blower can be hired between 
them, to whom each man pays 2s.; and, under these circumstances, the net 
earnings of an able man would amount to 6s. 4d.a week. If 8 cwt. of 
chain were made in the week the earnings would amount to a little more ; 
but few men can make this quantity, and that not regularly every week, so 
6s. 4d. may be considered the full wages that it is possible for an indus- 
trious and good workman to earn ina week. When the father of a family 
can by his utmost exertions only earn the above sum it becomes necessary 
that his wife and daughters, if he have any, should earn their own 
keep, and women work at the forge at chain-making in very large 
numbers. .... For sixty hours’ hard work, only fit for a strong man, 
those poor women receive about 3s. 6d. clear, after paying for breeze and 
share of blower’s wages. Imagine a wage of 3s. 6d. for a week of such toil. 
At last this state of affairs could be endured no longer: the chain-makers 
struck for an increase of wages. As there are 2,000 chain-makers on strike, 
and these men and women have many depending on them, the whole 
number who have been rendered utterly destitute by this strike is about 
8,000. They have no union of their own, so it is necessary to raise a 
considerable sum to give even a little help weekly. They say they worked 
hard and starved, and now they play and starve.” And, truly, they may as 
+e play as work. But is a system tolerable of which this is one of the 

ruits ? 
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The Northumberland strike is not yet at an end, and the North Wales 
miners, 10,000 in number, threaten to come out. The Lanarkshire men 
are in again, with an advance of 6d. 

Charles Bradlaugh succeeded in passing the Truck Bill through its 
second reading on March 15th. When this Bill becomes law, an end will be 
put to the shameful profits made by employers out of their workmen by 
interest charged on ‘“‘ advances”, payment in kind, etc. The thousands 
who have been plundered thus will soon feel how much they have gained by 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s patient earnest work for the poor and oppressed. 

AUSTRIA. 

A strike of 700 miners has broken out at the coal mines of Reschirza, 
belonging to the State railways. The unfair treatment of these men by the 
Imperial Government is being utilised to press on the attention of the 
Austrian workers the need of winning political power. 


BELGIUM. 


Five hundred cigar makers at Arendouck have struck for an increase of 
wage. Fresh strikes have broken out in several mining districts, and among 
the quarrymen of Soignies and Ecaussines. 

The Liége Socialists are organising an important demonstration to be 
held towards the end of March, in celebration of the movements of last year. 


FRANCE. 


The Mehun-sur-Yeéore strike has now lasted for three months. At Lyons, 
Bourges, Vierzon, Ceton, the strikes still continue. A strike of miners broke 
out early in March at Bességes, near Lille, and at the same time another at 
Gauvain; in consequence, however, of their want of organisation the men at 
Bességes have had to submit for the moment, and they are trying to form a 
strong organisation for self protection. 

A great number of meetings were held in the large towns of France in 
celebration of the 18th of March. 


GERMANY. 


The German elections resulted in an enormous increase of the Socialist 
vote, and a diminution in the number of their representatives in the Reich- 
stag. The votes have risen from 549,936 in 1884, to 774,128 in 1887; but 
the number of the deputies has fallen from twenty-five to eleven. It is 
alleged that gross unfairness has been shown in the conduct of the elections, 
both physical and moral force having been brought to bear to prevent the 
election of the Socialist candidates. In the report to the Reichstag on the 
condition of Stettin it is stated that the Socialist movement is growing 
rapidly among the artisan population, and that the greater part of the 
working classes are animated by revolutionary sentiments. 

In Dresden, numerous arrests have taken place; fourteen of the leading 
Socialists of the town are now lying in prison. In Liibeck a quantity of 
Socialist literature has been seized. 


RUSSIA. 


A well-arranged plot against the Tzar’s life has been foiled by the 
extreme vigilance of the police. On March 13th it was hoped by the 
Revolutionary party that he would have joined Alexander II., but the con- 
spirators were arrested before the Tzar started on the drive through the 
streets in which they were awaiting him. Some 200 arrests have been made, 
and the police are busy with domiciliary visits. The Tzar has left Peters- 
burg and is entrenched at Gatschina, and it is stated that he does not intend 
to return to Petersburg, but will make Moscow his capital city. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that all the royalties of Europe have congratulated the 
Russian tyrant on his escape. The inmates of the fortress of Peter and 
Paul will not share in their pleasure. 
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